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1. INTRODUCTION 

1.1. Introduction 

The Emergency Prevention System (EMPRES) for Transboundary Animal and Plant Pests 
and Diseases is a concept, first raised at an FAO Council in 1994, which addresses pe.sts and 
diseases with serious impact on food security. This concept was endorsed by the World Food 
Summit in 1996, through Commitment 3 of the Rome Declaration on World Food Security- 
The World Food Summit Plan of Action. 

Objective 3. 1 . of the Plan of Action slates that 

"liovernmenis, in partnership with ail actors of civil society, and with the support of 
international institutions, will, as appropriate seek to ensure effective prevention and 
progressive control of plant and animal diseases, including especially tho.se which are of 
transhoundary nature, such as rinderpest... 

This Commitment was in response to the awareness by the Heads of State and Government of 
the actual and potential impact of these diseases upon livestock. The diseases which are 
transboundary in nature are the principle concern of FAO and arc the target of its current 
strategy for assuring food security. The mandate is to establish emergency prevention 
systems for transboundary animal and plant pests and diseases. The animal disease 
component is designed to; “promote the effective containment and control of the most serious 
epidemic livestock diseases as well as emerging diseases, by progressive elimination on a 
regional and global basis, through international co-operation involving early warning, rapid 
reaction, enabling research and co-ordination”. 

The first EMPRES Expert Consultation, held in 1996, identified the target diseases as those of 
strategic importance, those requiring tactical attention and those evolving or emerging 
diseases. Of the first group, rinderpest was considered to be the most important, Tlie 
principal thrust for EMPRES since its inception has been to promote the global eradication of 
rinderpest. EMPRES has played a major role in defining the plans and strategies by which 
this may be achieved and developed a ‘Blueprint’ for its final eradication by the year 2010. 
The Expert Consultation which took place 14-16 July, 1997 addressed the following issues; 

• the implications of the Rome Declaration on World Food Security and the World Food 
Summit Plan of Action. 

• the development of national and regional capacity to implement the EMPRES principles 
for the eradication of rinderpest and control of other transboundary diseases. 

• the progress of tlie GREP in Asia and Africa, 

• guidelines on cessation of vaccination and the achievement of sustainable and verifiable 
freedom from rinderpest, 

• review of the OlE Pathway and chapter on rinderpest in the OlE International Animal 
Health Code. 
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1.2. Opening address 

The Expert Consultation was otTicially opened by Dr A. Sawadogo, FAO Assistant Director- 
General, Agriculture Department. The welcoming address was given by Dr T Fujita, F.AO 
Director of the Animal Production and Health Division, the text of which was as follows; 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 am pleased to be with you this morning in opening this second 
FMPRFS-Livestock Expert Consultation. Welcome to FAO headquarters and thank you for 
taking time from your busy schedules and travelling here to attend this important session. 

l.ast year’s fechnical and Expert Consultations focused on a terrible plague of cattle in the 
developing world, rinderpe.st. These consultations entitled "The World Without Rinderpest”, 
yielded a blueprint for global eradication of this disease by 2010. Many of you participated 
and helped us to define better the concept for EMPRES and the strategy for defining 
tnmsboundary animal diseases of concern to EMPRES. You wished that the issues of 
transboundary animal diseases in general and rinderpest eradication in particular be given the 
necessary political support through the W'orld Food Summit. 

1 am pleased to note that The W'orld Food Summit held here at FAO headquarters in 
November of 1996 did fulfil this recommendation. The Summit crystallised FAO's 
commitment and focus to securing food for all. Epidemics of rinderpest threaten stable food 
production in developing areas of the world. The F.AO has maintained the primary role of co- 
ordinating the global eradication of this dreaded disease. 

After the Summit, the Director-General has in.structed all fechnical Divisions, including 
AG.A, to examine their activities in the light of the W'orld Food Summit Plan of Action. He 
has further singled out the Special Programme on Food Security and E.MPRES as issues 
which should have overriding importance in the FAO global programme. To reflect this 
desire. F.AO’s Livestock Programme has been restructured for the coming 1998/99 biemiium. 
This Programme, which is to be implemented through two Services-the Animal Health and 
Animal Production Services-now has four main domains. The first domain deals with 
livestock policies including veterinary services. The second deals with livestock production 
systems including animal health in three farming systems: mixed, peri-urban, and pastoral. 
The farming systems approach should make our sub-programmes relevant to the Special 
Programme on Food Security. This Special Programme has a livestock component which lays 
particular emphasis on the role of the short-cycle livestock, like small ruminants, pigs and 
poultry. The third domain deals with the animal genetic resources, fhe fourth domain deals 
with Transboundary' .Animal Diseases, the subject of this Expert Consultation. 

I look forward to your deliberations and recommendations on how EMPRES activities can 
enhance the implementation of the Commitments of the World Food Summit. 

This year, two major themes for the Expert Consultation are planned. The themes follow the 
intent of last year's technical and expert consultation, namely, to eradicate rinderpest from the 
world. Your chairman and the secretariat have selected the theme for rinderpest which is 
entitled “management of the transition from vaccination to a sustainable and verifiable 
freedom from rinderpest”. 1 believe that this will enable you to discuss one of the concerns of 
the Summit, namely the clTective prevention and progressive control of transboundary animal 
diseases. Member Ckruntries that are involved in the GREP and regional organisations, such 
as the OALl/IBAR. that arc involved in co-ordinating regional programmes, like PARC, look 
to the guidelines to be provided through this Expert Consultation. They seek to know how to 
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consolidate gains achieved in rinderpest control, without significant reversal of such gains, 
until the objective of global eradication is attained by the year 2010. 

The second theme notes the need for emergency preparedness and watchfulness at the farm 
and national levels for rinderpest and other epidemic diseases.. This theme is entitled 
“Developing EMPRES-Livestock at the national level”. As a former Chief Veterinary Officer 
for my country, Japan, 1 am well aware of the difficulties in convincing the national treasury' 
to finance a veterinary ‘standing amiy' in the ab.sence of epidemic diseases. 1 am also aware 
how much more difficult it must be for national veterinary ser\ ices of developing countries to 
convince their national authorities to finance the effecli\e prevention and progressive control 
of epidemic disease, which may be relatively rare, against the background of immediate needs 
of visible deficiencies in social and agricultural systems. 

Yet we all know that sustained livestock production and trade in livestock and livestock 
products are practically impossible in the presence of epidemic diseases. These diseases 
contribute to banishing many areas of the world to subsistence livestock farming and thus to 
poverty. We in FAO look forward to your deep analysis of the impact of transboundary 
animal diseases and your recommendations to Member Countries and to FAO on how to 
promote the EMPRES concepts at national, regional and global level in a way that will lead to 
sustained economic livestock production, reduction in hunger and poverty. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the task before you is important yet comple.\ and difficult, especially 
given the short time you have for deliberations. I wish you well in the consultation. FAO 
looks fonvard to working with you at this Expert Consultation and in the future. 
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2. SUMMARY 

2.1. Developing National EMPRES 

EMPRES activities during the year have continued to focus on the co-ordination and strategic 
planning of GREP. The molecular analysis of the virus strains active in the rinderpest 
epidemics has given a greater understanding of the evolution of outbreaks and has a.ssisted in 
the planning of the control activities. EMPRES has assisted in many emergency situations 
resulting from epidemics of transboundary disease. This assistance has been given through 
Regular Programmes and Trust Fund Technical Co-operation Projects ( TCP) to address issues 
of emergency preparedness in the afl'ected country' and the regional significance of the 
epidemic. 

A clear need has been recognised to extend the principles of EMPRES in dealing with the 
epidemic diseases to regional and national levels. This will be achieved initially by creating 
clusters of countries in regions where, because of foci of rinderpest. GREP is most active. 
The national authorities will be approached at ministerial level to introduce the EMPRES 
approach. A regional EMPRES presence is required to develop, train and co-ordinate the 
cluster of national units. Priority should be given to improving communications systems by e- 
mail, both within and without the country. The training will concentrate on establishing the 
principles and systems required for effective early warning, early reaction and emergency 
preparedness capacity. The expert consultation emphasised the urgent need for countries to 
improve their capability in these areas especially as they cease vaccination. It also endorsed 
the view that a regional EMPRES presence was essential to facilitate this. 

World trade in livestock now demands that countries establish effective early warning .systems 
and emergency contingency plans to protect the continuity of their trade and gain a premium 
for both them and their trading partners. 

2.2. Review of the GREP activities in .Africa 

Six (6) countries in Africa have made an official declaration to OlE of provisional freedom 
from disease. Four (4) other countries have either stopped vaccination or have indicated that 
they will do so and make provisional declarations to the OlE soon. However; 

• thirteen (13) countries have fallen at least 6 months behind the Blueprint schedule, 

• twelve (12) of these countries have not yet made provisional declarations of freedom 
from disease, and 

• fanzania became infected 

It is clear that in some countries where rinderpest is present or saspected, civil war is still a 
major impediment to vaccination and disease surveillance. 

Countries are expected to implement active clinical disease searching and epidemiological 
surveillance before or at the time of stopping vaccination. However, not all of the countries 
that have stopped vaccination have implemented such surveillance. 

2.3. Review of the GREP activities in Asia 

Progress towards internationally recognised freedom from rinderpest has been slower than 
was anticipated a year ago. This is largely due to the lack of internationally co-ordinated 
regional programmes for south Asia, west Asia and the Arabian Peninsula and the fact that 
large areas of Asia remain effectively outside of the GREP. A concerted effort by the 
EMPRES Unit is essential to increase awareness of the GREP and promote adoption of its 
principles. Ultimately, progress towards recognised and sustained freedom from rinderpest 
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for the Arabian Peninsula will require eradication of the disease from Africa and Asia and 
regional co-ordination of national programmes. 

In the SAREC region, India and Bhutan remain on schedule, according to the Blueprint, on 
the OlE Pathway. Nepal, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh did not make declarations of provisional 
freedom at the end of 1996, and are now behind schedule. Pakistan remains endemically 
infected with rinderpest, and so is Afghanistan. Progress is expected to accelerate in the next 
year with full implementation of EC-funded country and regional projects under the SAREC 
umbrella. 

The situation in the Near and Middle East has improved marginally with all countries free of 
clinical disease except for some countries of the Arabian Peninsula. Rinderpest infection is 
persisting in Saudi Arabia and the Yemen. However, of the twelve (12) countries expected to 
make declarations of provisional freedom from disease none have yet done so, and 
vulnerability' to reintroduction of infection is increasing. 

The former Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), Russia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Mongolia and China appear to be free from rinderpest but have not made the scheduled 
declarations of provisional freedom. Effectively they remain outside of the GREP. 

2.4. Managing the transition from vaccination to sustainable and verifiable 
freedom from rinderpest 

The main points in the papers ‘Managing the transition from vaccination to sustainable and 
verifiable freedom from rinderpest’ and ‘Guidelines on emergency preparedness and 
contingency planning’, to be published as separate documents, were accepted. The following 
were identified as key considerations in making the decision to cease vaccination; 

• the expectation that rinderpest virus is no longer present in the population, 

• the existence of a disease reporting system that would quickly detect rinderpest if it was 
introduced into the population, 

• effective border controls which would prevent reintroduction of rinderpest, 

• preparedness to implement rinderpest surveillance procedures in accordance with the 
published OlE standards and FAO/IAEA guidelines. 

• preparedne.ss to invoke emergency actions to deal with any rinderpest outbreaks. 

A proposed reduction in the period of surv'eillance required to qualify for freedom from 
infection-eithcr by commencing sero-surveillance one year following the cessation of 
vaccination, or by sampling larger numbers of herds-was discussed. However, the Expert 
Consultation concluded that any reduction in the minimum time to qualify for a declaration of 
freedom from infection would increase the risk of not detecting residual foci of disease and 
increase overall costs. This suggestion was therefore rejected. 
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3. RECOMMENDATIONS 

3.1. EMPRES (hematic issues 

rransboiindarv livestock diseases have serious consequences for food security as well as 
international trade for affected countries. Recent epidemic disease outbreaks have occiured in 
Taiwan (FMD), The Netherlands (CSF), Botswana (CBPP) and Tanziinia (CBPP. rinderpest). 
These outbreaks have cost billions of dollars in direct and indirect losses to the livestock 
industries. The losses would have been minimised by earlier detection resulting from 
implementation of the principles of early warning, early reaction, and emergency 
preparedness. 

The KAO Conferenee and the World Food Summit have strongly supported the EMPRES 
mandate to promote the effective containment and control of the most serious epidemic 
livestock diseases. Therefore, it was recommended that FAO assist Member Countries to 
enhance their preparedness to counter these serious livestock diseases. Specifically in respect 
to these thematic issues concerning EMPRES, the Expert Consultation recommended that; 

3 . 1 . 1 . /n respect of emergency preparedness 

Member Countries include animal health emergencies (such as rinderpest epidemics) as a 
component of their national Natural Disaster Plan. This will allow essential government 
services to be more quickly called upon to support veterinaiy serv'ices in the emergency 
disease control campaign. 

3. 1 .2. respect of planning for emergencies 

Member Countries appoint a high level National Animal Disease Emergency Committee 
(including repre.sentatives from all relevant ministries and stake-holders) to co-ordinate 
national preparedness and national eradication programmes for serious epidemic livestock 
diseases. 

3.1.3. In respect of national veterinary services 

Member Countries establish .strong central veterinary authorities with clear lines of authority 
in order to deal effectively with transboundaiy diseases. 

3.1.4. In respect of a national EMPRES unit 

Member Countries establish an EMPRES unit led by a senior veterinary officer within the 
national veterinary' service headquarters as the co-ordinating group for implementation of 
policies and programmes formulated by the National Animal Diseases Emergencies 
Committee. 

3.1.5. In respect of contingency plans 

Member Countries prepare documented contingency plans for rinderpest and other important 
tran.sboundary diseases which they perceive to be of highest threat. Veterinary officers 
involved in preparation and implementation of these plans will need to receive comprehensive 
training. 

3.1.6. In respect- of regional co-operation 

FAO act as a catalyst in the adoption of EMPRES at the national level by assisting the 
development of 'clusters’ of coutttries w ithin a region and with similar disease problems to 
co-operate closely in their disease prevention and control programmes. 

3.1.7. In respect of the formation of 'clusters ' of countries 

FAO promote the formation of country ‘clusters’ though ministerial meetings and existing 
regional organisations such as OAU, SAARC, and ASEAN. 
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3. 1 .8. In respect of a pilot programme of 'clusters ' of countries 

FAO identify, as a pilot programme, several small ‘clusters’ of countries using the following 
criteria (see Table 1 . and Table 2. in Appendix 6.); 

• the role of the livestock production systems in the agricultural economy and food 
security, 

• the interest among local, national and regional stake-holders to combat and prevent 
epidemic diseases, 

• the socio-economic impact of transboundary diseases, 

• the epidemiological situation in adjacent countries based upon epidemic risk and 
ecosystem, 

• the technical feasibility to reduce and contain the disease problem, 

• the existence of regional organisations able to facilitate implementation. 

2.1.9. In respect of the adoption of EMPRES 

FAO form ‘clusters’ of countries in key regions to support the GREP as the first phase in the 
adoption of EMPRES at the national level, and that development of ‘clusters’ for other 
EMPRES diseases be considered in the second phase of development (see Table 1 in 
Appendix 6.). 

3. 1 . 1 0. 7n respect of regional EMPRES personnel 

FAO progressively appoint at least three (3) regional EMPRES co-ordinating officers-one 
each in Africa, the Middle East, and south Asia. These appointments, together with adequate 
operating funds, are considered critical to the success of national EMPRES programs within 
the pilot ‘clusters’. 

3. 1 . 1 1 . /« respect of national veterinary services 

FAO facilitate within national veterinary services, rapid global communication on animal 
transboundao' diseases through electronic communication systems (e-mail connections, 
audio-visual training aids). 

3. 1 . 1 2. /n respect of a media strategy for EMPRES 

FAO develop and implement a media strategy for the national and international promotion of 
EMPRES principles. 

3. 1 . 1 3. /n respect of contingency funding 

Member Countries seek contingency funding for the effective implementation of emergency 
prevention systems including the operations of the national livestock EMPRES, The expert 
consultation suggested that such resources could be acquired by inclusion as a component of 
debt relief. It was recommended that FAO assist Member Countries in bringing this concept 
to the attention of appropriate organisations such as the World Bank, IFAD and the IMF. 

3 . 1 . 1 4 . /n respect of non-government organisations 

FAO seek NGO financial support for regional and national EMPRES activities and in 
particular inform and seek their participation in the GREP. 

3.2. Disease information systems for EMPRES 

The development of the transboundary animal disease information system was discussed and 
the Expert Consultation recommended that; 

2.2.1. In respect of the roles within the information system 
FAO EMPRES define its role relative to that of the OIE, regional organisations and Member 
Countries within the information system and that this role include; 
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• verifying and validating information generated at the country level and assisting 
countries to identify and investigate rumours and suspect cases, 

• identifying spatial and temporal disease patterns of significance, 

• warning countries of. and facilitating rapid co-ordinated response to, potential adverse 
developments which present a significant risk of spread of priority diseases, 

• supporting and developing innovative approaches to surveillance and information 
systems from the village level up, 

• presenting the global picture of the actual and potential spread of priority disca.ses 
following collation, analysis and presentation of data collected at the national and 
regional levels, 

3.2.2. In respect of support for regional organisations 

FAO, in developing the EMPRES infonnation system, supports regional organisations and, 
through them, countries in the activities listed in section 3.2.1 . 

3.2.3. In respect of planning of the system 

FAO, in planning the EMPRES disease information system, clearly defines the objectives of 
the system, the data needed and its purpose. It was recommended that the system be 
developed with an initial focus on GREP or, in those countries where rinderpest does not 
present a risk, on one of the priority diseases identified by the country. 

3.2.4. In respect of the phases of development of the system 

FAO consider short, medium and long temi phases in the development of the information 
system over a 4-6 year time scale including time for planning and skills development. These 
phases would involve; 

- in the short term, 

• verification and validation of data and surveillance systems. 

• assist countries in the assessment of their surt'eillance and information systems system 
and in improving performance and usefulness in supporting decision making. 

-in the long term. 

• using Geographical Information Systems (GIS) to look at spatial and temporal patterns 
of disease, animal and human movement and changes in the production and marketing 
systems as they relate to the occurrence of priority and emerging diseases. 

3.3. Progress towards rinderpest eradieation in Afriea 

The progress made by countries and the regional organisation in the eradication of rinderpest 
and the performance of countries in adhering to the time-table for declaring freedom from 
disease was reviewed and the Expert Consultation recommended that; 

3.3. 1 . //I respect of awareness of the Blueprint timetable 

FAO ensure that countries are fully aware of the Blueprint timetable and the progress made on 
it by themselves and their neighbours. This could be facilitated by FAO and by OAU/IBAR 
PARC through routine publication in their bulletins and on the Internet. 

3.3.2. In respect of countries that are behind schedule 

Member Countries which have fallen behind the Blueprint schedule are encouraged, through 
GREP and PARC, to re-establish their position on the OIE Pathway. Where appropriate, 
countries arc strongly encouraged to make provisional declarations of freedom from disease to 
the OIE and their neighbours. 
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3.3.3. In respect of national surveillance systems 

Member Couniries which do not have a national surveillance system in place are encouraged, 
as a matter of urgency, to do so. 

3.3.4. In respect of the sanitary cordon 

I’ARC re-e\aluatc and strengthen the existing sanitary cordon in Central Africa. The 
possibility of establishing a new sanitary cordon further east towards the source of infection in 
Sudan is encouraged. It was recommended that the sanitary cordon be comprised of two (2) 
zones; 

• a buffer zone of well vaccinated cattle within which there is active surveillance for 
disease and cattle movement, and 

• on the disease-free side of this zone, a separate zone of intensive surveillance for 
presence of clinical signs of disease and within which vaccination is not carried out. 

3.3.5. In respect of areas affected by civil war 

F.AO, PARC and other organisations involved in the GREP find new approaches towards 
rinderpest eradication in those infected areas afflicted by civil war and, where possible, 
implement and assess the effectiveness of these approaches. 

3.3.6. In respect of 'clusters ' of countries 

Member Countries support the concept of improving progress along the OlE Pathway by 
fonning 'clusters' of countries with similar epidemiological profiles. 

3.3.7. In respect of re-infection from Asia 

Co-ordinating organisations in the GREP take active steps to reduce the possibility of re- 
infecting Africa from Asia, including closer co-operation between east African countries and 
known infected countries such as Yemen and Saudi Arabia. 

3.3.8. In respect of the review of progress 

Co-ordinating organisations in the GREP review and report on the progress of countries along 
the OlE Pathway and in relation to the Blueprint timetable, every 6 months. 

3.4. Progress towards rinderpest eradication in Asia 

The progress made by couniries in the eradication of rinderpest and the performance of 
countries in adhering to the time-table for declaring freedom from disease was reviewed and 
the Expert Consultation recommended that; 

3.4.1 . In respect of awareness of the GREP 

FAO enhance the awareness of the GREP in many parts of Asia and bring countries into 
active participation. The need for this is especially urgent for the southern, former CIS 
countries which are at significant risk of rinderpest invasion through livestock trade. 

3.4.2. In respect of the situation in Pakistan 

FAO request the anticipated international assistance for rinderpest eradication in Pakistan be 
implemented without delay as the continuing persistence of rinderpest in this country remains 
a cause of grave concern for neighbouring countries and trading partners. 

3.4.3. In respect of the situation in west Asia and the Arabian Peninsula 

FAO urgently establish international co-ordination for the regions of West Asia and the 
Arabian Peninsula to protect against rcintroduction of rinderpest. 

3.4.4. In respect of the situation in Yemen 

FAO must identify external assistance to resolve the situation in Yemen as persisting 
rinderpest infection is of major concern. 
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3.4.5. In respect of the situation in Saudi Arabia 
Saudi Arabia enhance its surveillance capability and implement an effective eradication 
programme. 

3.5. Managing the transition from vaccination to sustainable and verifiable 
freedom from rinderpest 

The increased risks to countries ceasing vaccination and the minimum length of time from 
ceasing vaccination to freedom from infection was discussed by the Expert Consultation 
which recommended that; 

3 . 5 . 1 . /« respect of the risk of reintroduction of infection 

Countries considering stopping vaccination, but which are unable to reduce the risk of re- 
introduction of rinderpest from neighbouring countries to an acceptable level, only proceed 
along the OIE Pathway as part of a regionally co-ordinated programme. 

3.5.2. In respect of resources for surveillance and emergency action 
Countries ceasing vaccination make available resources for surveillance and emergency action 
to control the risk of either possible residual disease foci or re-introduction of disease. 
Making these resources available is justified as the costs of proceeding on the OIE Pathway to 
freedom from rinderpest are low'er than the costs of continuing vaccination indefinitely. 

3.5.3. In respect of guidance to countries declaring provisional freedom 

The OIE issue guidance to countries declaring provisional freedom from disease as to the 
critical importance of having an effective surveillance system and prepared contingency plans 
in case of the reintroduction of rinderpest disease. 

3.6. Performance indicators 

Performance indicators are an invaluable tool in the assessment of the elTectiveness of all 
disease control programmes. The Expert Consultation recommended that; 

3.6.1. In respect of the development of performance indicators 

The Joint FAO/IAEA Division prepare and publish a set of performance indicators for 
rinderpest surv'eillance in countries ceasing vaccination and proceeding down the OIE 
Pathway. It was recommended that these indicators be field tested and validated in each of 
the key regions of the GREP. 

3.6.2. In respect of the polio vaccination programme 

The Joint FAO/IAEA Division make use of the experience gained by the World Health 
Organisation (WHO) Expanded Programme on Immunisation (EPI) to develop appropriate 
performance indicators for rinderpest surveillance. 

3.6.3. In respect of rinderpest surveillance procedures 

Co-ordinating organisations in die GREP use performance indicators for all GREP activities, 
but. in particular, for the assessment of effectiveness of surveillance for rinderpest. 
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3.7. Rinderpest diagnosis, vaccines and surveillance 
The lixpert Consultation discussed research priorities of the GREP and recommended that: 

3.7.1. In respect of rinderpest diagnosis 

• the sensitivity of pen-side tests be increased and include a diflerenlial diagnosis capability 
for the rinderpest-like diseases, 

• the competitive enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) test satisfy performance 
requirements for sero-surveillance, 

• additional monoclonal antibodies be produced against rinderpest and Peste des Petits 
Ruminants (PPR) viruses to establish monoclonal antibody panels for epidemiological 
investigations, and 

• the antigen detection ELISA be further developed and standardised. 

3.7.2. In respect of rinderpest vaccines 

• complete the evaluation of the PPR strain vaccine for control of rinderpest, 

• validate assays to discriminate animals vaccinated with PPR vaccine from those infected 
witli rinderpest, 

• develop recombinant vaccines for protection against rinderpest, and 

• develop markers in rinderpest and PPR vaccines. 

3.7.3. /n respect of rinderpest diagnosis 

• investigate the possibility that rinderpest vaccine RNA can be detected by the polymerase 
chain reaction (PCR) method in eye swab samples taken at different times after 
vaccination. 

3.7.4. In respect of pathogenicity and epidemiology of rinderpest virus 

• investigate if mild strains of rinderpest virus become virulent during serial passage by- 
contact in cattle, 

• investigate if rinderpest virus is maintained by small ruminants and/or tran.smitted from 
small ruminants to cattle and vice versa, and 

• investigate if there is a wildlife reservoir for mild strains of rinderpest virus when concerns 
arise about its existence. 

3.7.5. /n respect of funds for research 

• the FAO Rinderpest World Reference Laboratory-Pirbright (W'RL) and Centre de 
Cooperation Internationale cn Recherche Agronomique pour Ic Development (ClRf\D- 
EMVT) requires additional financial support for research. 

• donor financial support be sought for essential research, and 

• the need for additional funds for research be brought to the attention of the EC and the 
Assistant Director General of the FAO. 

3.7.6. In respect of surveillance for rinderpest 

• the surveillance of wildlife for evidence of rinderpest infection be a continuing activity, 

• a greater number of samples be collected from suspect ca.ses of rinderpest for .submission 
to national laboratories and the W'RL. Every effort be made to collect and Uan.sport 
samples in such a manner that if infectious virus is present it is protected against 
inactivation during transport to the laboratory, and 

• The W'RL should provide the C1R.AD-EMVT, Montpellier with representative samples of 
rinderpest virus. 
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3.8. EMPRF.S resource needs 

F.MPRF.S has a critical role in supporting the GREP. Resources available to meet the tasks 
and objectives are inadequate both in manpower for developing early warning systems and in 
finance to support essential research. 

The Expert Consultation recommended that an independent review be urgently undertaken of 
the resource needs for EMPRES to enable it to effectively meet its mandate and given the 
critical role of EMPRES in the GREP, every effort be made by FAO to secure the required 
resources. 

3.9. EMPRES Expert Consultation of 1998 

The Expert Consultation recommended that the Consultation in 1998 should concentrate 
exclusively on reviewing world wide progress of the GREP. 
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4. PROCEEDINGS 


4.1. Developing the EMPRES programiiic 

4.1.1. Follow lip to the World Food Simwiil Commitment 

The overall implications of the Declaration on World Food Security made at the World Food 
Summit, in November 1996, were examined in relation to F’MPRRS. The impact of 
rinderpest and other epidemic di.scases upon development were discussed by the lixpert 
Consultation as they influence both food security and trade. The diseases contribute to the 
instability of food supplies and to natural disasters in semi-arid pastoral areas, where livestock 
systems provide the major food component. The security of this food source could be assured 
by a more vigorous application of the EMPRES principles at country level 

4.1.2. Impact of epidemic diseases on food security and trade 

Outbreaks of the transboundary epidemic diseases have a negative inlluence on both food 
security and trade. Fhey do this by causing direct and indirect losses of livestock and by 
inhibitory effects of these diseases on trade. The Expert Consultation considered that the 
extension of EMPRES activities to regional and national levels would have a positive effect 
upon di.sease control and eradication activities. I'he EMPRES initiative is a key programme 
which addresses these issues and its role is more closely examined in a concept paper (see 
appendix 5.). 

The need to assess the risk of epidemic diseases to trade among countries was highlighted. 
Clearly risks of introducing disease from one country to another arise from trading and the 
possibility of this occurring must be reduced to a minimum. A systematic risk assessment 
approach needs to be adopted in livestock trading. The Expert Consultation considered these 
issues and identified particular problem areas for the developing countries. Structural 
adjustment has frequently dismantled the infrastructures responsible for the minimisation of 
the risks involved in trading, .^s a result, many countries are now unable to meet the 
international standards for trade designed to pre\ ent the importation of epidemic disease. 

■fhe development of the systems for monitoring and surveillance necessary to prevent such 
incidents were considered by the Expert Consultation an integral part of FAO-EMPRES 
activities and the reason why implementation is needed. For this to happen a more direct 
association is required between FAO-EMPRES and the countries involved. The development 
of a regional presence to facilitate implementation. ;ind the adoption of EMPRES principles at 
country' level, are essential if incidents such as the FMD outbreak in faiwan arc to be 
presented. 

4. 1 .3. The EMPRES global network 

EMPRES activities will involve F.-XO member countries, regional structures and international 
agencies and organisations such as OlE and WHO. Examples of regional institutions are the 
Pan American Flealth Organisation (PAHO) and the Organisation of African Unity (OAU). 
Reference laboratories and collaborating centres arc crucial to the successful operation of the 
GREP and other co-ordinated control programmes. They provide confirmatory diagnosis and 
analyse and map the viral genome to a.ssist in the epidemiological evaluation of transmission 
patterns, fhey have facilitated research for the development and evaluation of pen-side 
diagnostic tests for rinderpest virus. The F.^O/IAE.'X Joint Division assists member countries 
and GREP and FMD control programmes by standardising, validating and assisting in the 
quality control of \accination programmes and surveys. Fhe Expert Consultation examined 
problems which had arisen in collaborative activities and has made recommendations 
regarding these. 
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4.1.4. EMPRES transhoundary animal disease information system 
Official information announces what a counlr>' declares, but gives no indication of 
epidemiological features nor of what the countrj' does not officially declare. It is strongly 
trade oriented. 

The Expert Consultation defined the role, function and activity of the EMPRES information 
system. Information systems should assist in problem resolution and provide support for 
better and faster deeision mttking. In contrast to only collecting and collating data, 
information systems should provide the analysis and presentation of information to provide 
rapid additional insight into a problem for rapid reaction. 

The database concept which includes e-mail connections to regional and country contact 
points with Access input files, Areview GIS, and Access output report files was considered 
technically sound. However, at this stage it did not provide detail beyond the headquarters. 

The Expert Consultation defined the relative roles of EMPRES, the regional structures and the 
countries within the information system. The role for FAO was to verify and validate 
information provided by countries, to identify spatial and temporal patterns of disease, to 
warn countries of potential adverse developments and to assess the effectiveness of field 
surveillance. 

The information system would focus on the GREP, with a similar design for all countries in 
the programme. The system would need to be capable of adding other EMPRES diseases 
when required. It was estimated that 4-6 years would be required to achieve the following 
objectives suggested by the expert consultation; 

• develop work plans to establish objectives, design database schema and structure, 
decide on critical points (e.g. case/oulbreak definition, geo-coding format) and develop 
reports and maps for country use and to publish in the bulletin. 

• standardise and facilitate the reporting of performance indicators of surveillance from 
country to regional level to enable comparative analysis of performance over time and 
between countries (it was suggested that this be conducted firstly in conjunction with 
the PARC regional epidemiologist with a few pilot countries in Africa and with India). 
Once the national liaison units are operational, EMPRES headquarters should audit their 
effectivenes.s, and a,ssist in the improvement, of field surveillance. The emphasis for the 
countries on the OlE Pathway will be on information to assist with rapid responses to 
emergencies, 

• analyse remote sensing satellite data (e.g. cold cloud density (CCD), normal 
differentiated vegetation index (NVDI)). animal movement, wildlife populations and 
indirect and ‘surrogate’ indicators of spread, using GIS for patterns with which to 
predict the potential spread of rinderpest. The output of these analyses could be in the 
form of contour maps of risk of outbreaks of disease (it was suggested that this be 
developed for the Afghanistan-Pakistan region), 

• accumulate and analyse the evidence (disease occurrence, case-related epidemiological 
data) of past outbreaks. Make comparisons between outbreaks to develop predictions 
and strategies for management of new outbreaks. The historical data in EAO's 
rinderpest occurrence file should be summarised and indices of incidence with time and 
area be developed, and 

• develop GIS and analytical skills within EMPRES headquarters unit. The production 
and distribution of pictorial displays using GIS will maintain enthusiasm while 
developing experience. 
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4.1.5. ObjecUves of EMPRES at the national level 

Tlie Expert Consultation was presented with the proposal to establish national EMPRES Units 
in ‘clusters’ of countries where the risk of transboundary diseases, particularly rinderpest, is 
high. The principle was developed to select clusters of three to five countries. The approach 
to the countries by KAO to adopt EMPRES principles for epidemic diseases, w'as to be made 
at a ministerial level. The Chief Veterinary Officer would be asked to assign a senior officer 
to lead a national EMPRES Unit, 'fhc consultation endorsed the contents of the concept paper 
which gives details of the establislunent and operational activities of national EMPRES Units 
(see .Appendix 5.). 

The promotion of EMPRES in these countries w'ill improve their capacity to contain and 
control diseases like rinderpe.st. A regional EMPRES presence could provide assistance for 
early warning and rapid reaction to disease emergencies. Contingency planning, improving 
communication netw'orks and surveillance would be high priorities. The Expert Consultation 
prioritised the ‘cluster’ groupings of countries to be targeted in the first and second phases of 
development (see Tables 1 . and 2. in Appendix 6.). 

4. 1 .6. EMPRES functions at the global level 

The EMPRES functions at the global level were considered by the Expert Consultation to be 
those associated with the co-ordination and harmonisation of the national and regional 
activities in pursuit of the final goal of the GREP. EMPRES is involved in the quality 
assurance of vaccine used in the GREP by its association w ith the Pan African Veterinary' 
Vaccine Center (PANVAC). The FAO/IAEA Joint Division has standardised serological test 
systems and supports training in the conduct of field surveys to assess vaccination coverage. 
EMPRES collaborates with regional organisations such as PARC in their rinderpest 
eradication programmes and with donors such as the EU and IFAD. 

An important function of EMPRES at headquarters has been to develop a Global Early 
Warning System (GEWS) for the transboundary diseases. The consultation discussed the steps 
for development and indicated that a time scale of up to 6 years w'ould be realistic for 
implementation. 

EMPRES has been active in assisting countries to meet the emergency situations which they 
have faced following outbreaks of rinderpest or other epidemic disease. This assistance, 
provided through the Technical Co-operation Programme (TCP), enables national 
governments to meet the problems presented by disea.se emergencies. The Expert 
Consultation was concerned at the apparent lack of early reaction in many of the countries 
w'hich have suffered recent outbreaks of epidemic diseases. They strongly supported the 
promotion of EMPRES principles at the country level. 

4.1.7. EMPRES functions at the regional level 

The Expert ConsulUition supported proposals to establish a regional presence for EiMPRES. 
Pilot ‘clusters’ of countries were defined in areas of the world where current foci of rinderpest 
were present and the phases of development were prioritised (see Table 1 . in Appendix 6.). 
These clusters of 3-5 countries were selected on the following criteria; 

• the role of the livestock production systems in the agricultural economy and food 
security, 

• the interest among local, national and regional stake-holders to combat and prevent 
epidemic diseases, 

• the socio-economic impact of transboundary diseases. 
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• the epidemiological situation in adjacent countries based upon epidemic risk and 
ecosystem, 

• the technical feasibility to reduce and contain the disease problem. 

• where there are existing regional organisations that can facilitate implementation. 

The ‘clusters’ would co-operate with existing regional organisations such as OAU, ASEAN 
and SAARC. The regional EMPRES officers should concentrate initially upon the GREP 
activities. Their appointment was considered critical to the success of the national EMPRES 
programmes as they would facilitate the development of the capacity for early warning, 
reaction and emergency preparedness within the countries of the region. They would have co- 
ordinating and training roles and would promote the development of improved 
communication networks within and between the countries involved. 

4.1.8. EMPRES ftinciions at the national level 

The Expert Consultation supported the development of a national EMPRES presence. A 
‘cluster’ approach to the definition of countries for first phase of implementation was 
endorsed. Recommended priority activities were the establishment of a National Animal 
Disease Emergency Committee and the inclusion of disease emergencies in the country'’s 
Natural Disaster planning. EMPRl-S would also seek to improve communication networks in 
country by the use of e-mail and develop and test detailed contingency plans for disease 
emergencies. The national EMPRES unit would collaborate closely with the regional 
EMPRES office. The operational activities of the national units will be described in detail in 
a separate publication of the Guidelines paper presented at this Expert Consultation. 

4. 1 .9. The role of the fanning communities in EMPRES functions 

The Expert Consultation discussed the collaborative role of livestock owners, co-operatives, 
community based animal health workers, NGOs and other extension workers in EMPRES 
activities. All these groups have a role in the improvement of emergency preparedness within 
a country. Promoting the awareness ofdisea.se recognition, impact and control, together with 
clearly defined lines of communication to animal health staff could greatly improve disease 
reporting. This is especially the case in countries where structural adju.stmenl changes have 
resulted in a decrea.sed number of personnel and decentralised responsibility in the veterinary 
sersices. The outreach could be achieved by targeting the training at those with the most 
contact with livestock using visual training aids. 

4.1.10. Developing EMPRES units within national veterinary services 

The detailed guidelines for the development of the national EMPRES units within the national 
veterinary services were not discussed by the expert consultation. However, support for the 
overall principles for their activities were clearly emphasised in their deliberations. A 
recommendation was made to encourage much wider publicity both nationally and 
internationally for EMPRES. 

Ihe major requirement was for improved communication facilities using e-mail and Internet 
connections together with the necessary hardware and software. These would be used in 
training activities at all levels for the improvement of the recognition of the serious 
transboundarv' diseases. The establishment of disease emergency committees and the 
development of contingency plans were considered essential. The national EMPRES unit was 
also charged with improving the surveillance systems for rinderpest in support of GREP. 
These would also be critically important once a declaration of freedom from disease was 
made. National EMPRES activities would be focused on improved early warning, reaction 
luid emergency preparedness against transboundary diseases. 
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4. 1 . 1 1 . Donor support to national ami regional EMPRES initiatives 
A suggestion was made that national EMPRES funding might in part be obtained by making it 
a component of debt relief. The Expert Consultation proposed that FAO bring this po.ssibility 
to the notice of the World Bank, II'AU and the IMI'. A further suggestion w'as made by the 
FAO ADG, Dr Saw adogo, that NGOs be made aware of the goal of GRHP which is the major 
thrust of EMPRES at all levels, fhis is a high profile programme co-ordinating the 
eradication of the worst animal plague known to man. It was felt that many NGOs might wish 
to become associated with the eradication programme. The possibility of recruiting their 
assistance in establishing both regional and national EMPRES presence should be explored. 

4.2. Developing the GREP 

4.2. 1 . The Blueprint for Africa: progress towards eradication 

The GREP Blueprint developed for the Expert Consultation of 1996 was reviewed. In west 
Africa. Gambia- which declared provisional freedom in 1993-has not requested the 
recognition of its rinderpest disease-free status as was hoped would happen in January, 1997. 
However, there was no reported deterioration in its rinderpest-free situation. Cote d’hoire, 
Senegal. Togo, and Guinea have all made provisional declarations of freedom from rinderpc.st 
and are thus adhering to the Blueprint. On the other hand-Mauritania, Mali. Burkina Faso, 
Ghana, and Benin-are all behind schedule. It is not certain whether Niger and Nigeria w'ill 
make their anticipated provisional declaration at the end of 1997. 

In central Africa, only Chad and the Central African Republic are now included within the 
sanitary cordon, nius. each of the remaining territories-namely Cameroon. Gabon, Congo, 
and Zaire-have fallen behind schedule, although there appears to be no technical reason why 
this should be so. 

In ea.stern Africa, there has been a deterioration in the situation since July 1996 when the 
Blueprint was prepared. Rinderpest, which was detected in southern Kenya in late 1996, 
spread to the contiguous areas of northern fanzania-a country which had not reported the 
disease for 14 years. Emergency action by the Kenya and Tanzania seems to have contained 
the epidemic. Disease continues to occur in southern Sudan with consequent high risks for 
northern Uganda, north-western Kenya and south-western Ethiopia. The situation in Somalia 
is at present unclear with cattle in the southern part possibly infected. 

Djibouti, Eritrea, Rwanda and Burundi arc most likely free from rinderpest. Ilierc has been 
no report of any rinderpest outbreak from Uganda since 1994. However, in response to 
developments in the countries on its northern and eastern borders, Uganda expressed a wish to 
vaccinate the whole of its cattle population. It was advised by F'AO to restrict this to the high 
risk areas of northern Uganda. Rwanda also expressed a desire for complete vaccination. 

According to the Blueprint schedule. Tanzania, which vaccinated during 1997. Burundi, 
Rwanda, Eritrea and Djibouti all should have declared themselves provisionally rinderpest 
free at the start of 1997, but failed to do so. There is no solution in sight for the complete 
elimination of infection from southern Sudan where, according to the Blueprint, all outbreaks 
should end by the close of 1998. On a more encouraging note, Egypt has declared provisional 
freedom from rinderpest and has stopped vaccinating. A steadily improving situation in 
Ethiopia offers the chance of a provisional declaration there in the near future. 

4.2.2. The Blueprint for Asia: progress towards eradication 

In the South Asian group of countries, there is evidence to suggest that all of Sri Lanka is free 
of rinderpest and it is hoped that a declaration of provisional freedom will be forthcoming 
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during 1997. In India, which adopted a zoning policy from the outset, it appears that the OIE 
may be requested to recognise the northern (.A and B) and islands (D) zones as disease-free 
towards the end of 1997 although some areas continue with vaccination. Furthermore, 
southern India (zone C), although currently still vaccinating, appears likely to meet the 
conditions for a declaration of provisional freedom from rinderpest in the near future. 

Bangladesh. Myanmar and Nepal have all experienced a long enough period without clinical 
rinderpest for each of them to be able to make a provisional declaration. They have not done 
so and all three (3) are falling behind the Blueprint schedule. Bhutan is currently eligible to 
request recognition as a rinderpest-free country but has failed to do so. Pakistan still harbours 
rinderpest virus and appears unlikely to be able to reduce the number of rinderpest outbreaks 
to zero by the end of 1 998. This will seriously jeopardise its progress towards freedom by the 
year 2005. The situation in and events and timetables for Afghanistan are intimately linked 
with those of Pakistan. 

In West Asia. Iran regards itself as being rinderpest-free. However, it continues to vaccinate 
in view of the threatening situation in Pakistan and Afghanistan and, therefore, was not in a 
position to declare provisional freedom as required by the Blueprint in January, 1997. 
Rinderpest appears to have died out of northern Iraq in the 1994/95 winter but, in the absence 
of an empowered veterinary authority, no advantage can be Uiken of the favourable situation 
in this zone. There is limited disease intelligence from southern Iraq-the information 
available suggests freedom from disea.se-but they are still vaccinating. The Blueprint 
timetable anticipates that after January, 1998 Iraq will have had more than two (2) outbreak- 
free years. The national di.sease reporting system must be good enough to accurately 
determine the field situation, and there is no certainty that this is the case. 

Turkey has stated an intention to create an eastern and western zone for declaration purposes, 
but has not yet done so through a communication to the OIE. No outbreaks have been seen 
since early 1996 and it is intended that the western zone will declare provisional freedom at 
the end of 1997. The eastern zone will be maintained as a vaccinated zone for the immediate 
future. The Blueprint called for Syria. Lebanon, Jordan. Israel, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait. 
Bahrain, Qatar and Yemen to declare provisional freedom from rinderpest at the beginning of 
1997. At present, only Jordan and Lebanon intend to follow the OIE Pathway by making such 
a declaration at the end of 1997. Worse still, there is persistent rinderpest infection in both 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen. Possibly the United Arab Emirates and Oman were both 
rinderpest-free during 1996 and, if the situation remains unchanged during 1997, they will be 
able to make provisional declarations ahead of schedule at the start of 1998. 

In Central Asia, it was hoped that Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan, Russia. Mongolia and China would all Join the OIE Pathway in January, 1997 by 
declaring provisional freedom from rinderpest. This has not happened and it is unlikely they 
will do so without more effective contact between these countries and the co-ordinating 
structures of GRF.P, such as EMPRES. Indeed, all countries in GREP require a much higher 
level of counselling, and at a higher level of government, than is currently achievable with the 
available resources. 

4.2.3. men to slop vaccinating 

If global rinderpest eradication is to be achicsed by 2005, it is essential for all countries to 
fulfil all conditions imposed by the OIE Pathway. The principal objective of this Pathway is 
the production of verifiable evidence that no endemic focus of rinderpest remains within any 
of the countries previously known to have been infected. The OIE Pathway is the only route 
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by which to obtain an internationally recognised status as a rinderpest-free country for the 
purposes of trade. 

fhe use of attenuated rinderpest vaccine will mask serological evidence of the absence of 
infection. Therefore, it is only possible for a country to move onto the Pathway if it is 
prepared to stop vaccinating. Furthermore, it is only possible for a country' to remain on the 
Pathway provided it is prepared to avoid further use of this vaccine. It follows therefore, that 
tlic sooner a country washing to prove itself free of rinderpest stops vaccinating, the more 
rapidly w’ill it achieve its objective. In order to stand a reasonable chance of being successful, 
it is a requirement of the Pathway that, before .stopping vaccination against rinderpe.st, it must 
have reduced the number of outbreaks to zero and have maintained this situation for twenty 
four (24) consecutive months. The widespread use of vaccine tlrroughout the bovine 
population will obtain this reduction, but the point at which it has been successful is the point 
at which its use should be ended. Vaccination campaigns should not be institutionalised. 

4.2.4. How 10 slop vaccinaUnj’ 

The most important criterion by which to determine the time at which vaccination can cease, 
is the total absence of disease for two years. The most difficult task facing the senior 
administrators responsible for deciding when to stop vaccinating, is to know that the lack of 
outbreak reports truly represents absence of infection. 'ITic disease reporting system must 
therefore be evaluated as a key issue in the process of abandoning vaccination. In theory', the 
incidence of outbreaks will have been driven to extinction by the massive application of 
vaccine and so a demonstration of high immunity levels in the cattle populations can assist in 
making the necessary decision. In practice, a variety of factors including zoosanitary controls 
are involved in reducing the number of outbreaks. It follows then, that even if sero- 
monitoring results are incomplete or are lower than required to immuno-sterilisc a population, 
a decision can be made based on accurate outbreak returns, 

4.2.5. How to validate a rinderpest disease-free status when vaccination ends 
Rinderpest generally discloses its presence by causing overt clinical disease. On the other 
hand, so called 'low profile’ strains have been encountered which do not give rise to dramatic 
outbreaks of disease and which can remain masked within a population except in times of 
intcr-current stress. Accordingly, the absence of rinderpest from a population of livestock 
should be determined by active disease surveillance for outbreaks of clinically apparent 
disease. It is estimated that if no outbreaks are detected for three years, then the chances of 
rinderpe.st persisting within a population would be negligible. It cannot be guaranteed that the 
virulence of the ‘low profile’ strains found in eastern Africa would increase in an 
unvaccinated population to show obvious disease. In such circumstances, the infection could 
remain cryptic for long intcr-cpidcmic periods (the technique for resolving this problem is 
mentioned below). 

Standard methods exist to determine the minimum number of livestock units that must be 
examined to confirm the absence of rinderpest. However, there is no upper limit to the 
sample size that may be examined if a veterinary service is enthusiastic and wishes to 
advertise its strength and level of competence. 

4.2.6. How to validate a rinderpest infection-free status when vaccination ends 
Animals that have been infected with either classical or 'low profile’ strains of rinderpest 
develop a specific immune response which is long-lived and can be measured by a variety of 
serological techniques. The competition F.l.lSA test is currently recognised as the technique 
of choice. This test has been standardised and validated. Demonstrating the absence of 
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rinderpest antibodies in an unvaccinaled population, assures the non-existence, at the period in 
time during which the survey was conducted, of both classical and ‘low profile’ strains, for a 
country to be declared ‘free of rinderpest infection', it must mount a two-year sero- 
surveillance programme in conjunction with a three-year disease surveillance programme. 
Standard techniques have been developed for defining surs'cy sampling techniques and 
programmes. To minimise the lime from ‘declaration of provisional freedom’ to ‘freedom 
from infection’, sero-surveillance will need to commence at the end of the second year after 
cessation of vaccination. 

4.2.7. Performance indicators 

The success of all stages of the eradication process should be carefully evaluated using a 
variety of performance indicators. Such indicators will offer a quantifiable measure of 
w'hether or not achievements arc real and on target. They may be combined with diagnostic 
indicators which will offer an explanation of why achievement levels are below target. 
Perfonnance indicators should not be confused with workload or other indicators. 

4.2.8. Emergency preparedness 

comprehensive set of guidelines has been developed for .African countries and will be 
published in a separate document. 

4.2.9. Risk analysis 

I'he pieriod of greatest need for risk assessment is during the change from a vaccination policy 
to one of purposive surveillance. Risk is not easy to quantify after abandoning the use of 
rinderpest vaccine, because socio-economic and political factors become of greater 
importance as well as the biological factors. However, risk factors which should be examined 
include the likelihood of pockets of infection in domestic or wildlife populations, livestock 
movements into the country and the existence of rinderpest in one or more neighbouring 
countries. 

Risk management strategies should be devised to protect against re-infection by implementing 
emergency preparedness concepts before an emergency arises. Risk communication must be 
undertaken by ensuring that all involved sections of the community, including members of the 
livestock health ser\'ice and stock owners understand that a new' strategy is being followed 
and that rapid communication of occurrences will greatly reduce the risk of further spread. 

4.2.10. Sanitary Cordons 

A sanitary cordon is a belt of two zones - a buffer zone and a surveillance zone-separating a 
rinderpest infected area from a rinderpest free area. Cattle may move into the first belt of the 
buffer zone which consists of a tract of land, in which potentially rinderpest infected livestock 
must remain for 21 days-the longe.st possible incubation period for rinderpest. .Animals 
entering such a zone must be under veterinary supervision. The resident cattle in this zone 
should be immunised at all times to prevent the occurrence of any sccondar)' outbreaks, 
should the transiting animals develop rinderpest. The second belt of the sanitary cordon-the 
surveillance zone- is a similar zone in which cattle are not vaccinated, but in which a high 
level of surveillance for clinical disease is maintained, lliis is bordered by the rinderpest free 
zone. 
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Appendix 1. 


Agenda for the Expert Consultation 

Chairman: Dr A. Donaldson 

Rapporteurs; Dr W. Taylor and Dr G. Davies 

Session 1. - Monday, 14 July, 1997 

EMPRES THEMATIC ISSUES 


0900-0915 

Welcome 

Dr T. Fujita 

0915-0945 

Report of the year's EMPRES activities 

Dr M. Rweyemamu 

0945- 1000 

Chairman's remarks - expected outputs from the 
consultation. 

Dr A. Donaldson 

1000- 1030 

Break 


1030- 1110 

Implications for the EMPRES programme of the 
Rome declaration on World Food Security and 
the World Food Summit Plan of Action. 

Discussion led by Dr C. 
Groocock 


EMPRES disease database management 
TADINFO 

Discussion led by Dr R. 
Morris 

1150- 1230 

Towards developing EMPRES-I.ivcstock at 
national level 

Introductory' remarks by 
Dr G. Davies 

1230-1400 

Financial arrangements and lunch break 


1400- 1530 

Towards developing EMPRES-l.ivestock at the 
national level 

Discussion led by the 
Chair 

1530- 1600 

Break 


1600- 1700 

Towards developing EMPRES-Livestock at the 
national level (continued) 

Discussion led by the 
Chair 

1800 

Cocktail reception 
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Session 2. Tuesday, 15 July, 1997 
THE GLOBAL RINDERPEST ERADICATION PROGRAMME 


0830-0915 

The GREP Blueprint for AlVica-progress 
towards eradication in west, central and eastern 
Africa 

Dr W. Masiga 

0915-1000 

The GREP Blueprint for Asia-progres.s towards 
eradication in south, central and west Asia 

Dr P. Roeder 

1000-1030 

Break 


1030-1230 

Guidelines on managing the transition from 
vaccination to verified and sustainable freedom 
from rinderpest 

Introduction Dr W. Taylor 
Discussion led by the 
Chair 

1230-1400 

Lunch break 


1400-1500 

Guidelines on emergency preparedness and 
contingency planning 

Discussion led by the 
Chair 

1500-1530 

Break 


1530-1730 

Guidelines for rinderpest diagnosis and 
surs'eillanee 

Discussion led by 
The Chair 


Session 3. Wednesday, 16 July, 1997 
HIE GLOBAL RINDERPEST ERADICATION PROGRAMME 


0830-1000 

Recommendations for amending the OIE 
Pathway and OIE Animal Health Code rinderpest 
chapter 

Discussion led by the 
Chair 

1000-1030 

Break 


1030-1130 

on; Pathway continued 

Discussion led by the 
Chair 

1130-1230 

Recommendation for EMPRES fhematic Issues 

Discussion led b) the 
Chair 

1230-1400 

Break 


1400-1530 

Recommendations for GREP Issues 

Discussion led by the 
Chair 

1530-1600 

Break 


1600-1630 

Possible theme for the 1998 Technical 
Consultation 

Discussion led by Dr J. 
Domenech 

1630-1700 

Report of meeting and recommendations to the 
FAO ADG, Dr A. Sawadogo 

presenter Dr C. Groocock. 

1700 

Closure of consultation 

Dr A. Sawadogo, ADti 
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APPENDIX 2 

REPORT ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
1996 EMPRES-LIVESTOCK EXPERT CONSULTATION 
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Appendix 2. 

KF.POKT ON TUI- IVIPl.F.MFNTATION OF THF UFCOMMFNDATIONS OF THF 
1996 FMPRES-LI\ ESTOCK EXPERT CONSFLTATION 


I. In respect to rinderpest 

♦ The threat of rinderpest to world food security should be drawn to the attention of the 
World Food Summit and that this body be requested to set global rinderpest eradication as 
one of its goafs: 

=> The World Food Summit Plan of Action, states: 

" Seek to ensure effective prevention ;md progressive control of pUint and animal 
pests and diseases, including especially those which are of transboundary nature, 
such as rinderpest, cattle tick, foot-and-mouth disease and desert locust, where 
outbreaks can cause major food shortages, destabilise markets and trigger trade 
measures; and promote concurrently, regional collaboration in plant pests and 
animal diseases control and widespread development and use of integrated pest 
management practices," 

♦ The blueprint for global eradication of rinderpest by 2010 be adopted and drawn to the 
attention of all F.AO member countries: 

=> Submitted to all Chief Vetcrinaiy Otlllcers of Member States in Africa. South Asia, 
West Asia and Central Asia. 

=> GRFP activities have had a high profile coverage in the Press (radio and newspapers) 
particularly in Africa. 

♦ An outbreak of rinderpest outside the endemic areas identified in July 1996 is to be 
considered an international emergency; 

=s>One week after the World Food Summit (Nov. 25, 1996), Tanzanian Minister of 
Agriculture, having been informed by Kenya of (at the time) suspected rinderpest in 
Nairobi National Park, appealed to the Director-General, FAO, for assistance for 
preventive action, and notified the local EC Delegation and the OAU/IBAR. Tw'o 
days later the rinderpest diagnosis was confirmed by the FAO Regional Reference 
Laboratory at Muguga and the Kenyan CVO notified the OlE). 

=> FAO-EMPRF.S and OAU.TB.'\R convened an emergency meeting during the first 
week of December and set up joint field investigations by the Kenyan and fanzanian 
veterinary and wildlife teams, fhe conclusion was that the risk for rinderpest spread 
to fanzania was high. 

=> Emergency action was taken by each country based on unprecedented emergency 
subventions by their own national treasuries. These were supplemented by 
emergency financial and technical support by FAO, EU and UNDP with the technical 
co-ordination by the O.AU/IBAR. 

=> On 9 February 1 997, FAO appealed for concerted national and international action to 
prevent the outbreak from evolving into a catastrophe, particularly as there was a 
period the drought. 

=> Surveillance and control activities have been sustained constantly since November. 
All available evidence suggests that the spread of disease has been checked. Credit is 
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due to the veterinary authorities in Kenya and Tanzania plus the collaboration of 
OAU/IBAR. PARC project financed by the EU. 

♦ EMPRES should endeavour as a matter of urgency to have appropriate regional rinderpest 
co-ordination unit(s) established to cover west and Central Asia. 

For Africa there has been a re-affirmation of commitment to rinderpest eradication by 
the national veterinary services, the principal donor to PARC and the regional 
organisation responsible for GREP co-ordination in Africa, i.e. OAU/IBAR. 
Nevertheless, there are still some serious deficiencies in the financial arrangements 
which are essential to ensure sustained action for irreversible eradication. 

=> West and central Africa as well as Egypt have recorded no cases of rinderpest for up 
to 10 years. Egypt and several west African countries have now declared their 
provisional freedom from rinderpest. However, rinderpest persists in parts of Eastern 
Africa. Recently, the disease has occurred in southern Kenya whence it has extended 
into the contiguous parts of northern Tanzania. 

=> In Asia, India has made a remarkable achievement. For the first time the whole of 
India has been without rinderpest for more that one year. The Northern States were 
declared to the OIE as provisionally free from rinderpest in 1995 and there has been 
no rinderpest outbreak recorded in the whole of India since September 1995. 
Similarly there has been no rinderpest in Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal and Sri Lanka. 
They all fulfil the condition for entering the OIE Pathway. However, rinderpest 
continues to be widespread in Pakistan with extensions into Afghanistan. A 
rinderpest control programme in Pakistan and Afghanistan is most urgently needed. 
National Projects are either in place or about to start in Bhutan, Banglade.sh, Nepal. 
India and Sri Lanka. The SAREC-support regional project is also expected to 
become operational at the beginning of 1998. 

♦ FAO should liaise with OIE to establish verification procedures for regional and global 
rinderpest freedom. 

=>Thc annual FAO/OIE/WHO Co-ordination meeting has accepted this 
recommendation. The OIE FMD and Other Epizootics Commission has requested 
FAO to provide recommendations; the details are to be debated by the present 
meeting of the EMPRHS-Livestock Expert Consultation. 

2. In respect to PPR 

♦ It would be inappropriate to initiate PPR eradication programmes at present, 

♦ EMPRES should urgently facilitate the validation and licensing of PPR vaccine, and 

♦ EMPRES should facilitate studies to determine the current epidemiological situation for 
PPR and to develop appropriate conutil and eradication strategics for future use. 

Collaboration with the CIRAD-EMVT has resulted in die transfer of the PPR seed 
vaccine virus to P.ANVAC for further dissemination to vaccine producers in Africa. 
Also a technology collaboration arrangement has been agreed between CIRAD- 
EMVT and PANVAC. 
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3. In respect to FMD 

♦ EMPRES should not seek to develop its own programme for the global eradication of 
EMD, 

♦ EMPRES should wherever possible and within the constraints of its available resources 
respond to requests to promote and assist national and regional EMD control and 
eradication programmes. 

♦ EMPRES should play a catalytic role in the provision of early reaction support when 
outbreaks of FMD occur in strategically important regions. Central Asia is seen as one 
such region, and 

♦ EMPRES should express its concern to OIE about the slow progress being made in the 
formulation of an epidemiologically sound pathway for declaration of freedom from EMD 
disease and infection. 

^Collaboration with the OIE and IAEA for initiating co-ordinated EMD control in 
South-East Asia is underway. A national FMD project for the Philippines with 
llnancing by Australia has been set up. A technical assessment mission has just 
completed a study of Cambodia. Laos and Vietnam, the outcome of which is to be 
discu.ssed at the regional workshop in Hanoi at the end of July. 

A similar study has just been concluded for Kenya and Uganda. This .study has been 
undertaken with the collaboration of OAU/IBAR and financial assistance by the UK 
Department oflnlernational Co-operation. 

4. In respect to CBPP 

♦ EMPRES should provide assistance in making validated vaccine seed stocks for CBPP 
vaccine available to countries. 

♦ EMPRES should develop a control and eradication policy for newly infected areas. 

♦ EMPRES should co-ordinate and facilitate the establishment of the two sanitary cordons 
(eastern and western zones) in Africa. 

♦ EMPRES should catalyse research into defined aspects of the pathogenesis, immunity and 
mechanisms of resistance to CBPP. diagnosis; microbiology; vaccines and the role of 
chemotherapy, 

♦ Monovalent CBPP vaccines should be used in west Africa. 

♦ EMPRES should pursue the strategies for CBPP control and eradication for eastern and 
southern Africa outlined in its concept paper of November 1995 on this subject, and 

♦ EMPRES should collaborate with OAU/IBAR to develop CBPP control and eradication 
strategics for west and central .Africa and the Horn of Africa. 

=>The Tl-SR vaccine seed strain has been withdrawn and replaced by the TI/44 strain 
jointly produced and certified by CIRAD-EMVT and PANVAC. The Joint 
FAO/IAEA Division is proceeding with the launching of the standardised ELISA 
test. EMPRES is collaborating with the OAU/IB.AR. SADC and the EC in 
developing a CBPP control strategy for southern and eastern Africa. I'he situation of 
CBPP in southern Africa has deteriorated with the recent invasion of Zambia, the 
continuing unchecked disease status in Angola and the lack of sustained donor 
support for national CBPP control in Tanzania 
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5. In respect to Rift Valley fever 

♦ l^MPRES should promote research into ecological factors that could provide a predictive 
capacity for epidemics of diseases such as RVF as well as other insect borne livestock 
diseases capable of causing widespread epidemics, and 

♦ EMPRKS should identify appropriate vaccines for RVI-, probably inactivated, and promote 
investigations into the long term storage of antigens as a vaccine bank. Alternatively 
EVIPRES should identify vaccine manufacturers of high quality RVF vaccine and explore 
the possibility of contractual arrangements with them for guaranteed supply of vaccines in 
an emergency. 

=> A ground study on the inter-epidemic status is underway in west Africa, co-ordinated 
by the LNERV Laboratory, Dakar. A suspicion of Rift Valley fever in India was 
investigated and .shown to be fal.se. No steps have been taken for e.stablishing any 
vaccine bank. 

6. In respect to EMI’RK.S early warning and early reaction systems 

♦ liMPRES should promote the adoption of the principles of emergency preparedness 
through early warning and early reaction and e.stablish without delay the proposed regional 
EMPRES units; the proposed Global Early Warning System element should be established 
rapidly with special attention being paid to rinderpest. 

=> Efforts are under way to develop the transboundary disease information system. 

=> Also a decision support software is under development for harmonisation of early 
warning-reaction systems (EWRS). 

=> Rinderpest suiweillance in fropical Africa is to be conducted through the an EU- 
funded P.-XRC Epidemiology project with the OAU/IBAR. 

=> In 29 countries of the Middle Eiast. North Africa and the Horn of .Africa, an IFAD 
funded project (RADISCON) is setting up a surv'eillance network for epidemic 
disease for which the initial focus will be on rinderpest, FMD. PPR and brucellosis. 
A similar project is under development for the SADC countries. 

=>The Joint FAO/I.AEA Division is co-ordinating rinderpest sero-surveillance in the 
Middle East. 

=> A multi-media software has been produced and distributed to Member Countries 
explaining the EMPRES Programme. CVOs have been invited to nominate National 
EMPRES Liaison Officers. E-mail connection is being established for about 40 
countries in .Africa and the Middle East. 

=> A quarterly EMPRES bulletin has been launched. 

=> EMPRES-Livcstock is on the ‘Web’ and an EMPRES-Livcstock electronic 
discussion Group is being launched this week. 

=s An example of response to diseases requiring tactical early reaction attention is the 
work on African swine fever in Mozambique, Kenya and Cote d'Ivoire. The latest 
has been Cote d'Ivoire which became infected in April/May 1996. Here a 
determined early respon.se by the Ivorian authorities, and the support through 
EMPRES and the TCP mechanism of FAO, has permitted the disease to be brought 
under control, albeit following the sacrifice of about 25% of the pig population of 
Cote d’Ivoire. Two regional workshops on ASF covering disease recognition, 
diagnosis, control strategics and concepts of emergency preparedness have been 
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conducted. Classical swine fever (hog cholera) in Haiti is another example w'hich 
has demanded similar action. 

=> I- AO management ha,s accepted the recommendation for strengthening the early 
warning aspect of EMPRF.S-l.ivestock. Accordingly, a new post at P3 is to be 
established from January 1998. Management has considered the P3 level to be more 
appropriate than the P5 level recommended by the Expert Consultation. Three 
reasons Justify this decision: finance, a desire to attract a person early in their career 
evolution and the need to maintain the early warning element of EMPRES as highly 
interactive with external centres of excellence in terms of both collaborative action 
and attraction of visiting scientists. It is also hoped to strengthen this aspect with two 
Associate (Junior) Professional Officers at HQ and two more in the Regional Offices. 
So far, only the Regional Office for Latin America and the Caribbean in Santiago, 
Chile, has an animal health officer with primary' responsibility for EMPRES 
activities. 

8. Related Develiipments 

=>Two lecture presentations were delivered to the Permanent Representatives to FAO 
on the EMPRES Programme. 

=>The Partnership programme for Visiting Scientists. 

=> Extension of The Partnership programme to include Young Scientists. 

=^ nie Special Programme for Food Security emphasises shoil-cycle livestock. 

The Special Programme for Food Security is developing country-based, nationally- 
owned programmes. 
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APPENDIX 3 


THE IMPLICATIONS FOR EMPRES OF THE ROME DECLARATION ON WORLD 
FOOD SECLIRITY AND THE WORLD FOOD SUMMIT PLAN OF ACTION 
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Appendix 3. 


HIE IMI’EICA HONS OF HIE ROME DECI. AR AHON ON WORLD FOOD 
SEC I RITY AND THE W ORLD SI MMIT I’LAN OF ACTION ON HIE EMI’RES 
CONC EIT AND AC'H\ IHES 

The declaration on World Food Security clearly incorporates the concept of EMPRES and 
what it aims to achieve. Underlying the declaration is the ongoing effort to eradicate hunger 
in all countries. Certain statements can be abstracted that are directly pertinent to EMPRES 
and arc as follows. Mo.st of them arc largely self evident. In the opening general statement of 
the Declaration the following points are made; 

• A target has been set to reduce by 50% the number of undernourished people by the year 
2015 and the emphasis is clearly on the developing countries. 

• Compounding factors that lead to the present situation are the instability of food supplies 
as a result of natural and man made disasters. 

• Poverty is a major cause of food insecurity and in many parts of the developing world the 
economic environment is closely tied with agriculture. 

• The revitalisation of rural areas is needed to enhance social stability and reduce 
immigration into the urban areas. 

• Individual go\ernmcnts have to develop an enabling environment for economic stability 
and to do this there must be co-operation. 

• It is recognised that there is a need to adopt policies to promote research and infrastructure 
for achieving food security, and 

• Particular attention should be paid to those who are affected by natural disasters and the 
urgent need to combat pests and diseases. 

The plan of action further develops the core issues which arc: 

• Each nation must adopt a strategy consistent with its resources and capacities. 

• Co-ordinated and shared responsibilities are essential. 

• Food assistance is a short term solution and measures should be taken for more sustainable 
provision including appropriate technology, 

• Farmers are crucial in achieving food security and their full involvement is vital for 
success, 

• fo reverse the trend towards urban migration and the resultant social instability, 

• To sustain and improve national resources to feed a growing world population, 

• Progress should be targeted on minimising the vulnerability to and impact of pests and 
disea.ses. Response to such disasters should be timely and effective, 

• Sub Saharan Africa has particularly high levels of undernourished people and special 
efforts should be made at reducing this, and 

• fhe international community has a key role in providing technical assistance in fostering 
food security. 

I'he Commitments and Action expand on the themes for support for rural peoples and 
development in rural areas, the provision of inputs such as training, finance and appropriate 
technology and technology transfer to promote a sustainable food supply, in part by 
combating pests and disease. Commitment 3 ptirticularly identifies pests and diseases of a 
transboundary nature such as rinderpest, cattle tick, foot and mouth disease and the desert 
locust. 
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The issues addressed above can be summarised. There is recognition by all Parties to the 
Declaration that there is world wide poverty and that there is a special need for stable food 
supplies in the developing countries. Ihe main source of supplies is local agriculture which is 
dependent on the livelihood and economy in the rural areas. These arc susceptible to many- 
adverse factors and as a result, the countries are threatened by uncertainty of food .supplies and 
consequent economic and social instability. 

Livestock are a fundamental component of the developing country agriculture. It cannot be 
emphasised enough that livestock provide an indispensable high protein source of food in 
subsistence cultures, and a .source of power and fertiliser. A 1974 study from Cornell 
University illustrated the impact that the introduction of dairy cows can have on human 
protein supplies. It indicated that a small farm of two hectares is assumed to yield about 
61 ,000 megaealories (Meal) of metabolizable energy from the grain and plant residue. If the 
grain from one hectare and residue from both hectares is fed to cow's the total energy available 
as human food falls by only 8.4% but the total protein available rises by 1 65%. 

In developing countries there is a comparatively high economic return on the sale of milk and 
meat and the demand around the urban areas high. Even in nomadic societies the sale of 
livestock, meal and milk provide a major source of income, which promotes the local 
economy. Often this is in semi-arid ecological areas that do not support other types of 
traditional agriculture above subsistence level. One has only to visit the bustling little "bush" 
communities in many parts of East Africa to appreciate the bu.sy commerce that is going on 
and to see the crowds of school children, most of whose school fees are paid for by locally 
generated family member income, 

FAO-EMPRES 

FAO-EMPRES has correctly identified the eradication of rinderpest as a primary objective. 
As it reiterates, rinderpest is an old Asiatic plague that repeatedly invaded Europe in medieval 
and later times and at the end of the 19th century' ravaged cattle and ungulate wildlife 
throughout Africa. It is the most dread of all animal diseases because of its high mortality and 
thereby its impact on food security. The level of dread is reflected in the concept of the Four 
Horsemen of the .Apocalyp.se-War, Plague, Famine and Death. The plague was rinderpest, 
associated with w'ar and moving armies, famine and death followed. In modern time it is still 
true, fhe introduction of rinderpest into Africa was associated with a military campaign into 
•Abyssinia, and the remaining endemic foci in Africa are in areas of civil strife, both on going 
and in recent past. 

While rinderpest is the most dreaded, it is one of the more easily controlled diseases and. as 
e.xpcrienccd with programs like JP-15 in the 1960's in Africa and the Pan African Rinderpest 
Campaign (PARC) in the 1980's-90's, lends itself to eradication if programs are properly and 
consistently applied. 

The Declaration identifies a special need in sub-Saharan Africa and the EMPRES emphasis on 
rinderpest eradication and on Contagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia (CBPP) control clearly 
meets these needs. However the need is still world-wide. 
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Situation in Europe. 

There are two signiricant lessons to be learnt from present and recent events and, though the 
aim of EMPRES is largely directed at the developing world the consequences of catastrophic 
diseases can be seen in the developed world. 

The present ongoing outbreak of classical swine fever in the Netherlands is a case in point. 
The Netherlands first reported the disease at the beginning of the year and, to date, it is not 
fully controlled. One quarter of the swine population. 3-4 million hogs, have been destroyed, 
either from disease or because of loss of markets; new bom pigs, destined for future export, 
are piling up by the hundreds of thousands with nowhere to go. The economic losses are 
similarly enormous, close to $1 billion, from both direct costs and the loss of exports to the 
rest of the ED and elsewhere. The Netherlands was a major live pig and pork exporter. The 
lesson, of which we are all aware, is that eradication and freedom from disease without 
vaccination creates, depending on the disease, a situation of extreme epidemic instability. If 
the disease is smouldering in neighbouring countries with different control strategies the 
recipe for disaster is in place. An identical situation exists with rinderpe.st between countries 
in Africa that have eradicated the disease and are now stopping vaccination while countries in 
cast Africa, particularly Kenya, have persistent foci of the disease. 

East summer there was a fairly extensive outbreak of foot and mouth disease. Type A, in the 
Balkans, and also a more persistent Type O outbreak in Greece. In October a single Type O 
outbreak in Bulgaria occurred and more extensive outbreaks of Type O in the latter part of 
the year w'cre reported Irom Turkey. The outbreak in the Balkans was controlled only by the 
timely intervention of the FAO European Commission for the Control of Fool and Mouth 
Disease (EUFMD) and EC financial assistance. After the ravages of years of internecine w'ar, 
the countries of the former Republic of Yugoslavia, as they struggle to rebuild surely qualify 
as developing countries. Certainly much poverty exists. 

At a Balkan Animal Health Workshop held in Macedonia under the auspices of USAID, the 
veterinary participants from nine countries in the Balkans and surrounding area quickly 
recognised the need to work regionally to prevent the incursion of FMD and to co-operate in 
its control when that became necessary. Considering the turbulent political history, this 
fledgling co-operation deserses much support not only to benefit animal husbandry in the area 
but also the tlireat FMD outbreaks pose to the un\’accinatcd livestock of the EU and Central 
Europe. The threat was realised in 1993 with outbreaks stemming, it is reported, from foci in 
the Balkans. 

It is likely that outbreaks of I'MD will sporadically occur in the future in SE Europe; many 
veterinary authorities in the area do not have the resources to police their borders, and it is 
widely recognised that much traffic in animals and animal products are transiting the area 
from collection points further east into the EU. This traffic is of great concern to Slovenia and 
Hungary, who fear that illegal collection points, accompanied by false certification, extend 
well into the former CIS countries and western Asia. An EMPRES FMD focus on the poorer 
countries of the Balkans, such as Bosnia, would not only help to alleviate the rural poverty 
there as the farmers rebuild their animal stocks with improved breeds, but also benefit the rest 
of Europe by minimising the risk of another CSF/Netherlands type of situation. The lesson is 
that there is advantage to the developed world in controlling and eradicating disease from the 
developing world. 
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Trade 


The Declaration pointed out the special needs of sub-Saharan Africa. In this respect it is 
interesting to look at the historical role education and health have played in the economic 
development of areas of the w orld. In the 1950s the former Zaire and some other countries in 
Africa were at the same income le\el as South Korea, but since then there has been a 
increasing dichotomy. Research into reasons has shown some surprising findings. In brief 
the formula was an outward-oriented market based economic policy coupled with an emphasis 
on education and health care. The Asian model is being adopted elsewhere, for example Chile 
in South America and at least four countries in Africa-Uganda. Angola , Lesotho and 
Malawi-cnjoy economic growth rates of 1 0%. 

As is stated frequently in the Declaration the key to alleviating poverty is the stimulation of 
economic growth of developing countries. Though perhaps a more distant goal than the task 
of food self sufficiency, the development of an agricultural export industry will contribute to 
such economic growth. No longer, however, will it be enough to produce excess. Though 
many factors have contributed to the current international agricultural trade environment, no 
single event has had more profound impact than the signing of the World Trade 
Organisation’s Sanitary and Ph>tosanitary Agreement (WTO-SPS). Among the special 
provisions of the WTO-SPS Agreement are; 

• the advantage of using international standards. 

• regionalization, or 

• the recognition of pest and disease free zones for trade purposes, iuid 

• equivalency between respective national sanitary and phytosanitary measures. 

Kegionalizution 

Under the provision of regionalization, countries are required to pemiit imports of animals 
and animal products from areas or zones considered to pose low disease or pest risk. 
Historically, entire countries have been considered free or not free of a certain disease agent; 
import and export protocols were developed accordingly. Most scientific and agricultural 
communities now view "zxro" risk as arbitrary and incompatible with trade liberalisation. It is 
recognised that disea.se agents may not be evenly distributed across countries. One of the 
negative aspects of the "country by country” doctrine is that there is not an incentive to 
producers to improve their husbandry and animal health management practices. For effective 
regionalization to work the exporting country needs to have a credible infrastructure with 
reliable surveillance and monitoring systems. 

Standards 

The establishment of import and export standards cannot be arbitrary. They must be 
scientifically based, transparent and defensible. The development of such standards requires a 
process of risk assessment which itself requires a unifomi and internationally accepted 
approach. This is one of the major, contentious issues in international trade negotiations at 
the present time. While risk assessment gauges the level of danger in a particular situation the 
next step of risk management determines what steps need to be taken to reduce the risk to an 
acceptable level, steps such as defining conditions of entry, activating a monitoring s\ stcm. 
The final, most important step, is risk communication or the open, two-way exchange of 
information and opinion about risk, that will lead to better and more effective measures on 
both sides. 
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There is clearly some way to go in these two-way discussions and there will be many 
challenges, advances and retreats, but it is only a question of time before the WTO-SPS 
principles are fully implemented. Countries with sound infrastructure and a demonstrated 
record of containing and controlling disease outbreaks will begin to benefit from a significant 
trade advantages and. of course, have access to hard currency earnings for agricultural 
commodities. These surveillance and monitoring systems will rapidly become a "value 
added" label to livestock products, because of providing known and documented valid 
information on the health, origin, and quality for each commodity. 

The vision of IvMPRES goes a long way as a catalyst to assisting changes that can lead to 
conformity with the W'fO-SPS and future trade possibilities, economic growlh and reduction 
in poverty. By attacking diseases that are recognised as destructive by all levels of society in 
the developing countries there is a wide acceptance of its aims, fhere is almost immediate 
political realisation that, to combat them, there has to be bilateral dialogues and, to control 
them, there has to be practical and effective international co-operation. This dialogue can and 
should be expanded for other animal health discussions and the establishment of regional 
forums to address other disease concerns. EMPRHS insistence on intcr-govemment co- 
operation for control of transboundary diseases should provide a starting point for wider co- 
operation in animal health disease control. Such interactions when seen to be mutually 
advantageous may lead to wider economic and even political co-operation. 

With EMPRES inputs of technical expertise and training, information on international 
standards can be transferred for disease surveillance, monitoring and reporting. With inputs 
of financial help the veterinary structure will be improved. Two considerations should be 
addre.ssed: Conditions similar to that imposed by the EC, and administered by P.\RC, where 
political support for national funding and improvement of the veterinary services is a 
condition of international assistance. This is crucial in order to maintain critical surv'eillance 
and monitoring capabilities after the eradication of rinderpest is achieved and the urgency 
diminished. 

There is increasing di.scussion of debt relief for developing countries. A general condition of 
such concessions could be a commitment on the part of all the benefiting countries to invest 
and improve their national veterinary services to improve food supplies. A particular case 
should be made for countries combating transboundaiy' diseases. 

The system of surveillance and monitoring set up by EMPRES can be adapted to other 
diseases of trading concern leading to an established record of disease control. 

A final consideration. One of the legacies of colonial rule in sub-Saharan has been the 
explosive growth of livestock populations as modem vaccine and drugs were wielded by 
efficient veterinary services and land cleared of LseUse lly opened to grazing. The net result 
has been the degradation of range-lands and contributed to the extensive negative impact on 
the environment. There has to be a strong emphasis on a holistic approach to di.sease control 
and eradication, with concomitant efforts towards social and cultural changes to livestock 
ownership. Creating specific disease-free animal populations that later crash as a result of 
drought or other natural disasters is not a recipe for sustainability and food sufficiency. 

Situation in Asia 

The different regions in Asia (Far East, South-East Asia, South Asia, Middle East) arc at 
varying levels of political, economic and social development. This is also true of the different 
countries within a Region. Economically, it stretches from the industrialised and developed 
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nations such as Japan. South Korea, Taiwan and Singapore to the rest of Asia that is at 
diflerent levels of development. As a Regional entity, the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), is perhaps more cohesive. With the impending entry of Myanmar, Laos 
and Cambodia, ASEAN will consist of 10 nations in South-East Asia. Even within ASEAN 
there are wide differences in political, economic and social policies. This is especially so in 
matters related to agriculture and in particular to veterinary infrastructure, regulatory 
mechanisms, laboratory facilities and preparedness vis a vis livestock disease control. 

Of the six named tnmsboundary livestock diseases under the EMPRES Programme. FMD is 
the most important or perhaps the only disease that matters as far as South-East Asia and 
ASEAN are concerned. In South Asia and the Middle East, in addition to FMD, rinderpest, 
PPR, and CBPP are the transboundary diseases of importance. 

The World Food Summit Plan of Action, under the I'hird Commitment seeks to ensure 
effective prevention and progressive control of plant and animal pests and diseases, especially 
those of transboundary nature. This is seen as important as the.se diseases can cause major 
food shortages, destabilise markets and trigger trade measures. Although this is true for 
countries with a developed and flourishing livestock industry, the negative effects of 
transboundary' diseases are only now being recognised by most countries in Asia. This is 
because of the largely subsistence-level and extensive livestock farming practised in these 
countries. 

Transboundary diseases were not seen as a constraint to livestock and livestock product trade 
in the past. It is with the large-scale introduction and development of intensive, commercial 
livestock management systems that disease becomes a major constraint and it is only when 
importing countries demand disease-free livestock and livestock products that transboundary 
diseases become major obstacles to trade. In many Asian countries today these changes in the 
livestock fanning practices have and are taking place with the consequent recognition by both 
livestock farmers and government of the importance of economically important and public 
health significant livestock diseases. 

Thus there is an awareness and commitment to prevent the entry and spread of infectious 
diseases and to speedily control and eradicate them. This change in policy and attitude is not 
uniform among countries within a region and even within a nation. Thus you have countries 
unable to meet regulatory conditions imposed by importing countries and importing countries 
unable to prevent the entry' of livestock diseases because of inadequate legislation, veterinary 
infrastructure, human and material resources, disease intelligence, surveillance and 
monitoring. For example, illegal movement of animals is by far the major component of 
livestock trade in the ASEAN region. At every bilateral or regional meeting in ASEAN or of 
the FAO Regional .'Vnimal Production and Health Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(APlICA), concent over unregulated livestock movement across national borders have been 
expressed as the major cause for FMD outbreaks. 

'I'he World Food Summit Declaration and Plan of Action provides a clear indication of the 
commitment of the signatory nations to prevent, control and eradicate transboundary diseases 
that have direct effect on food production, availability and security. The EMPRES 
Programme of the FAO envisages “the prompt and effective containment and control of the 
most serious epidemic livestock diseases, as well as newly emerging diseases, by progressive 
elimination on a regional and global basis through international co-operation involving early 
warning, early/rapid reaction, enabling research and co-ordination”. We have come to the 
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stage of implementation on a national and on a regional basis, of the components of the 
EMPRES Programme. 

Some countries in Asia, such as Malaysia and Thailand, have on a bilateral level implemented 
measures, particularly at borders, that seek to reduce the risks of disease through entry of 
live-stock and live.stock products. These have been through import regulations, border 
controls, quarantine, vaccination, buffer zones, surveillance and monitoring. These measures 
arc subject to supply and demand forces that regulate livestock trade. For example, it is 
estimated that 300,000 to 400,000 beef cattle and buffaloes per year move into Thailand 
illegally from bordering areas of Myanmar, Laos and Cambodia. Illegal movement of cattle 
and buffaloes into Malaysia is in the order of 30,000 per year, similar in numbers to the 
annual legal imports. Even if these countries make a commitment to reduce this illegal trade 
it will be difficult to implement because of the lack of adequate legislation or its enforcement, 
and the inadequate veterinary infrastructure in some of these countries. It is, therefore, of 
prime importance to add another ingredient to the EMPRES Programme on a national level- 
that of enabling infrastructure. 

Regionalisation is an essential progression of national and bilateral measures for effective 
prevention and control of transboundary' livestock diseases and is the declared objective of the 
EMPRES Programme. Regionalisation is also important from the point of view of 
formulation, development and implementation of control and eradication programmes for 
specific diseases, such as FMD in the ASEAN Region and rinderpest in the Indian sub- 
continent. The WFS Plan of Action emphasises that co-ordinated and shared responsibilities 
among nations within a region are essential. There are a number of constraints in enabling 
and encouraging this to take place. 

Malaysia and Thailand, in spite of having a sound veterinary infrastructure, resources and the 
political will to control and eradicate FMD, has not achieved the targets because of 
widespread disease incursions into their territories from neighbouring countries. It is, 
therefore, important to view eradication programmes as being implemented on a regional 
basis as in the case of rinderpest under the GREP. Otherwise, efforts of one or tw'o countries 
in a region will not achieve the desired results especially with the liberalisation of trade and 
trade practices under the WTO’s Sanitary' and Phytosanitary Agreement. 

To implement the EMPRES Programme against transboundary livestock diseases, 
simultaneously in all the affected countries of a region, with different levels of political and 
economic development and especially varying levels of veterinary infrastructure, will pose 
major problems. One option would be to implement the Programme on a zonal basis with the 
view of creating Disease-Free Zones (DFZ). If the DFZs are also inclusive of border areas an 
effective mechanism for the prevention and control of transboundary diseases, that spread by 
movement of animals, may be obtained. With EMPRES inputs of technical expertise and 
training, surveillance, monitoring and reporting of transboundary diseases can be achieved. 
These efforts can be augmented with inputs of training and laboratory capabilities provided 
w'ithin the region by countries that are more advanced in disease prevention and control 
strategies. This will meet the objective of having co-ordinated and shared responsibilities 
among neighbouring countries. 
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Appendix 4. 


DKVELOPMENT OF EMPRES AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Concept 

1. Summary 

The 106th FAO Council (June, 1994) authorised the Director General to establish a priority 
programme, the Emergency Prevention System for Transboundary Animal and Plant Pests and 
Diseases. This has become known as EMPRES. The plant component of EMPRES directs its 
attention to the desert locust while tlic animal diseases component addresses a group of epidemic 
diseases. The principles of this programme were endorsed and re.stated by the World Food 
Summit in November 1996, through commitment #3 of the Summit’s Plan of Action. 

EMPRES was created to meet the special emergency requirements of disasters caused by 
transboundary' spread of crop and animal pests and diseases. Transboundary animal diseases arc 
a serious hazards to the food security of many vulnerable livestock owning communities, and 
greatly resuict trade. National responses to these have often been far too slow and inadequate, 
and diseases have been allow'ed to spread widely, greatly increasing the ultimate control costs. 
EMPRES seires to stimulate the technical support which is necessary to ensure early warning 
and effective rapid responses to these disea.ses. A major thrust of its Global Rinderpest 
Eradication Programme (GREP). is to plan and facilitate the global eradication of this animal 
disease problem. 

Central to the concept of a global system for EMPRES is the goal contained in World Food 
Summit Plan of Action for Commitment #3 which embodies the twin principle of effective 
prevention and progressive control of transboundary animal diseases. The challenge to the 
international community is to ensure that these principles are adopted by individual member 
countries in animal disease control programmes. FAO Member countries should be encouraged 
to improve national emergency prevention systems (i.e., national EMPRES) against epidemic 
diseases. A key factor in developing EMPRES at national, regional and global level is to foster 
elTcctive surveillance and emergency preparedness for transboundary animal diseases. Two 
factors are crucial to tbe development of effective targeted surv'eillance, early w'aming and early 
response: 

• an effective electronic communication network including, telephone, e-mail and Internet 
systems, and 

• a training programme for the national EMPRES liaison officer and Chief Veterinary Officers. 

2. Rationale 

a) The food security of many of the worlds' 800 million chronically undernourished people 
depends in a large measure upon the livestock which they ow'n. 'fhis may be a direct or 
indirect dependence. Disease outbreaks have a serious negative impact upon this. The 
livestock products of meat, milk poultry and eggs are complemented by the indirect support 
to their food .security gained from the supplies of dung for fuel, crop cultivation, draught 
power for cultivation and transport, and hides and skins for marketing or personal use. 

b) These food resources are continuously available to the ow'ners and the food security ensured 
by the stability of the livestock is a key to their survival. 

c) fhe World Food Summit highlighted the impact of pests and diseases on suistained food 
production. Commitment #3 of the Rome Declaration on the World Food Summit Plan of 
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Action reads; "seeks to ensure elTective prevention and progressive control of transboundar>' 
animal diseases". This was in response to the Heads of State and Governments awareness of 
the actual and potential impact of these diseases upon sustained livestock productivity and 
trade in livestock and animal products. These are the principal concerns of the international 
community and the target of current .strategies for assuring food security. 

d) In June 1994, the FAO Council had approved the Director General's proposals to establish a 
special group within AGAH, EMPRES, to address these diseases. EMPRES has the mandate 
to establish emergency prevention systems for transboundary animal and plant pests and 
diseases. 

e) These diseases are: "those that are of significant economic, trade and or food .security 
importance for a considerable number of countries; which can easily spread to other countries 
and reach epidemic proportions; and where their control/management, including exclusion, 
requires co-operation between several countries." 

0 EMPRES has an animal and plant disease component. The plant pest currently addressed is 
the desert locust, the animal disease component is designed to; "promote the effective 
containment and control of the most serious epidemic livestock diseases as well as emerging 
diseases, by progressive elimination on a regional and global basis through international co- 
operation involving early warning, early reaction, enabling research and co-ordination". 

g) The impact of occurrences of diseases in relation to the world demand for animal protein, the 
greatly impro\ed transport and communication systems, together with a wide.spread collapse 
of public sers'ices and privatisation, has become much greater. Political and demographic 
changes in Eastern Europe and elsewhere with globalisation of world trade in livestock 
products all increase their importance. Outbreaks of diseases have a serious negative effect 
upon trade in livc.stock. 

h) The first EMPRES expert consultation in July 1 996 recommended the grouping of EMPRES 
target diseases into three categories: 

• those of strategic importance-rinderpest, FMD and CBPP. 

• those requiring tactical attention-Rift valley Fever (RFV), PPR, Lumpy Skin Disease (LSD), 
African Swine fever (ASF), and 

• evolving or emerging diseases-Classical Swine Fever (CSF), and Newcastle Disease (ND) in 
village chickens. 

i) The initial thrust of EMPRES has been to promote the eradication of rinderpest, the most 
important of the tiansboundary diseases, from the whole world by the year 2010. The 
implementation of the GREP by Member Countries through cti-ordination by regional 
organisation has involved all the four prime elements of EMPRES, namely early warning, 
early reaction, research and co-ordination. Thus the first EMPRES Expert Consultation was 
able to chart out the blueprint for the progressive eradication by the year 2010. The 
consultation also made specific recommendations for regional co-operation in FMD and 
CBPP progressive control. F.AO tlirough EMPRES has also supported national governments 
with tccluiical and material resources to meet emergencies caused by epidemics of ND, RVF, 
LSD and .ASF. 

j) Tlic next phase of the EMPRES Special Programme is to improve the Early Warning and 
Early Reaction Capability at Central, Regional and National levels. This should involve 
effective promotion of the concepts of effective prevention and progressive control of 
epidemic diseases so that FAO Member Countries themselves and their regional 
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organisations give high priority to the imperatives of National Emergency Prevention 
Systems (National-EMPRES) against transboundaiy animal diseases. 

k) Failure to identify an epidemic disease problem early leads to a failure to take appropriate 
containment and elimination action. Inevitably, this results in expensive and protracted 
control measures. On the other hand, reporting epidemic disease may have a serious negative 
impact upon the livestock trade of the country'- This has led to under reporting and 
jeopardised successful international control strategies. 

l) Emerging diseases which are transmitted by insect vectors are greatly influenced by cyclic 
changes in climate, which favour their emergence in epidemic form. Early warning of these 
changes can be derived from satellite data and used to drive prophylactic vaccination 
campaigns. An objective of EMPRES is to monitor this data (See Figure 1). Global 
warming may extend the range of many vector borne diseases and may greatly increase their 
importance. This can apply to tsetse, tick, mosquito and CuUcoides transmitted diseases. 

Figure 1. A flow chart illustrating the steps involved in prediction of epidemics of Rift Valley 

fever and need for vaccination 
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m) Early reaction to such emergencies may not be possible because countries are unprepared. 
They do not have the resources such as vaccines available nor sufTicient funds to mobilise 
responses. Delays occur, which allow) far greater spread of the diseases than might have 
happened had the initial foci been recognised and met with an appropriate response. 

n) Management systems for animal health in many countries have been decentralised. There 
may be no direct chain of command from a central headquarters which may delay and limit 
the effectiveness of responses. 

o) Countries of Eastern and Central Europe as well as Central Asia arc particularly vulnerable to 
the spread of transmissible animal diseases such as FMD, CSF and sheep po.x. This is likely 
to follow liberalised trade, weakened public sector controls and inadequate surveillance and 
emergency preparedness. 

Objectives 

1. The development objective of the EMPRES programme is to facilitate sustained 
livestock production :uid trade in livestock and animal products thus contributing to food 
security and poverty alleviation. 

2. The immediate objective is to stimulate tlie capability of member countries to effectively 
contain a group of transboundars' di.sea.ses. 

3. The target is to encourage member countries to establish EMPRES units in countries in 
which the transboundary group of diseases are endemic, which arc affected by them, or 
are considered to be at greatest risk from them. Some prioritisation is required to select 
these. The prioritisation will be based upon selected criteria, they will necessarily be 
grouped. 

4. A summary of the objectives, outputs and activities follows: 

Objective 1 To ensure the food security of livestock owning populations 

Output Greatly reduced losses from epidemic diseases 

Activities 

• Create a national capacity for the implementation of the EMPRES 
principles for control of transboundary diseases 

• Create a regional or sub regional EMPRES presence to co-ordinate 
clusters of countries in their efforts to establish the above 

Objective 2. To reinforce the ability of countries to effectively contain the most 
serious epidemic disease affecting livestock 

Output 

• A national commitment to minimise the impact of these diseases 

• The establishment of early warning capacity among livestock owning 
communities 

• Improved communications to facilitate flow of information to national 
animal health sers-ices 

• National contingency plans to allow rapid reaction to disease 
emergencies 

Objective 3 To establish a global early warning system for epidemic disca.scs 

Output Open lines of a communicating network between central, regional, sub 

regional and national EMPRES Units by e-Mail 
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Activities 


• Create a central data base at FAO HQ in Rome 

• Establish a predictive capacity and strategic control driven by up to date 
infonnation 

• Apply GIS and remote sensing satellite technology for prediction of 
spread of disease 

• Monitor animal movement, populations, demography, geopolitical and 
economic data 

• Use latest molecular biological methods in diagnosis and epidemiology 

Objective 4 To promote a National EMPRES Unit for the early warning of 
transboundary disease, in countries which are affected by them or are at greatest 
risk from them 

Activities 

• Select priority countries and sub regions 

• Place up to date information technology in situ for epidemic disease 
control 

• Train staff in information collection and data base management 

• Train regional and district staff in disease recognition 

• Outreach to livestock owning communities to promote reporting of 
epidemic disease 

• Develop national contingency plans for disease emergencies 

Objectives To improve the capacity of countries to react to disease 
emergencies 

Outputs 

• More effective responses to disease emergencies 

• Up to date inventory of resources necessary' to mount emergency 
responses 

• Standardisation of equipment required 

• Emergency disease master plan prepared 

• Emergency funding identified or contingency made for access 
Activities 

• Regional exercises in emergency responses to epidemic disease 
(‘clusters’ of countries encouraged to participate) 

• Weaknesses in national resources available for emergency responses 
identified 

• National emergency disease co-ordinating committee 

• Identify suppliers of vaccine for epidemic disea.ses 
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4. The EMPRES glubal network 

a) EMPRES is a global concept involving member countries, regional organisations and various 
international agencies and organisations (see Figure 2.). Central to the whole concept is the 
active participation of member countries both individually and in regional groupings. 

b) The country or region threatened by an epidemic disease is central to the whole programme. 
The country or region needs to develop appropriate surveillance and early warning systems, 
have an effective and transparent disease reporting system internally as well as to neighbours 
and to the international organisations especially the OlE and FAO (and the WHO where 
zoonoses are concerned). Coupled with this the country/region should have a practical 
emergency preparedness plan for the eventuality of an outbreak of an epidemic disea.ses 
which otherwi.se is either foreign or under control. Concomitant with such a plan should be 
the acceptance by member countries that sustained livestock production and productivity is 
only possible in the absence of certain epidemic diseases, 

Figure 2. The global concept of EMPRES 



c) The OlE is the world animal health organisation responsible for the dissemination of official 
infonnation on the occurrence of transmissible animal diseases, the most important of which 
are the so-called List A diseases, which are of a transboundary nature. The OlE monitors the 
international animal health code tmd standards for diagnosis of transmissible animal diseases 
primarily from the point of view of trade harmonisation. 

d) Regional and sub-regional organisations work towards developing an effective and common 
approach towards epidemic disease control in their geographical territories. The Pan- 
American Health Organisation (PAHO). EC and OAU-IBAR are examples of regional 
intergovernmental organisations that operate on a wide regional/continental basis in the 
Americas. Europe and Africa. P.AHO, through the Pan American FMD Centre (PAFMDC) 
and the Inter-American Institute of Food Protection and Zoonoses (INPPAZ). provides 
technical support to countries in the Americas. The EC develops and maintains the sanitaiy 
conditions necessary for an open market within the European Union, while IBAR manages 
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the PARC among other activities. Regional organisations provide the appropriate forum for 
planning and implementation of the prevention and control strategies for transboundary 
animal diseases as envisaged through the EMPRES programme, 

c) Reference laboratories and collaborating centres play an important role in the EMPRES 
global network by providing specialist referral diagnosis, molecular analysis expertise and 
undertaking targeted re,search. Reference laboratories are designated by FAO, DIE ajid WTIO 
(for zoonotic diseases), 

f) fhe Joint FAO/IAHA Division provides specific support to the EMPRES Programme by 
assisting Member Countries with the technology for diagnosis and surv'cillancc of 
transboundary animal diseases, particularly those that have been classified by the first 
EMPRES Expert Consultation as of strategic importance, namely rinderpest, FMD, CBPP, 

g) Donor agencies have a major role in EMPRES in that they often support epidemic disease 
control programmes, such as PARC in .Africa, SAREC in south Asia and the Hemispheric 
Plan for the Eradication of FMD from the Americas. A sustainable National-EMPRES 
concept is likely to require donor .support to member countries and regional organisations so 
as to ensure effective prevention and adequate preparedness against epidemic diseases as 
adopted in the World Food Summit Plan of Action, Commitment #3, 

h) The FAO TCP has increasingly become a crucial player in providing timely early response to 
emergencies due to transboundary animal diseases, 

i) EMPRES at the national, regional and global level needs co-ordination so that there is 
effective surveillance and early warning to permit early and effective early response to 
disease outbreaks so that they can be contained and prevented from developing into major 
epidemics. Responsibility for this must be shared by all the participants in the global 
EMPRES network. 

5. I)cvclupmvnl uf cu-urdination mechanisms 

fhe resurgence of epidemic diseases of a Iransboundary character, has highlighted the 
requirement for greater co-ordination of the control efforts on a regional basis. The existence 
of the diseases has a serious impact upon the agreements which regulate free trade. The 
security in Uadc of livestock and livestock products depends to a considerable extent upon 
risk assessment and this in turn must be based upon good information and judgement. A key 
objective of the EMPRES Global Early Wanting System (EMPRES-GEWS) is to facilitate 
this process tlirough improved communications networks for disease information exchtmge. 

The development of co-ordination mechanisms through which EMPRES may operate at 
national, regional and headquarters level is shown in figures 3 and 4. Consequently, within 
the EMPRES global network there arc functions which primarily pertain to the international 
or global level, some which are primarily regional and those which are clearly a national 
responsibility. 

A strong synergism between the global and regional organisations is an essential prerequisite 
for a global EMPRES network and for effective national EMPRES. 
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Figure 3. 
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The functions of the Central unit would be to; 

• create the hub of the EMPRES disease information network, 

• support the Regional and National network of EMPRES linked epidemiologists. 

• collect disease intelligence information, serological information, molecular 
epidemiology data. RSSD and other data and establish an EMPRES data base. 

• establish International contingency funds to meet EMPRES disease emergencies, 

• provide current EMPRES disease situation updates for each Region, on the basis of the 
above, 

• organise and manage CIS inputs and disease mapping activities for EMPRES diseases, 

• disseminate technical information related to the EMPRES diseases. 

• define problem areas and facilitate research on EMPRES disease diagnosis and 
epidemiology, 

• liaise with other international and regional organisations. 

• develop training manuals, standard operating procedures for emergency response 
procedures and contingency plans to be used by EMPRES, and 

• organise and manage Regional workshops, training seminars and other meetings related 
to EMPRES activities as required. 

The responsibilities of the regional EMPRES Units could be summarised as; 

• a.ssess the existing institutional and technical capability within the region to provide early 
warning and mount effective emergency responses to transboundary epidemic disea.ses, 

• assist in developing national capacity for early warning and emergency response 
capability in the countries in the region, 

• define the problems which present the greatest risk within countries of the region and 
create clusters of those sharing the same problems, 

• assist in the creation of national EMPRES units in the countries of the region linked with 
the headquarters in FAO, 

• establi.sh a training capacity for the national implementation of early warning systems, 
emergency responses and contingency plans in the region, 

• a.ssist in the creation of realistic contingency plans for each country for EMPRES group 
diseases. In particular try to ensure practical implementation exercises are carried out 
and that funding sources are identified for emergency use, 

• assess the national capability (institutional and technical) and requirements for laboratory 
diagnosis and serology, and field tests for EMPRES group diseases, 

• regularly assess the ongoing status of countries within tlie region with regard to 
EMPRES group diseases, 

• monitor and co-ordinate efforts to record all livestock movements between countries in 
the region, 

• network all relevant epidemiological information from the national epidemiologists, and 
develop predictive models based upon the following principles shown in figure 5., and 

• organise training seminars, workshops and operational meetings as appropriate to the 
EMPRES activities in the region, or in response to emergency situations. 

6. Development of a country focus 

a) EMPRES should be country-oriented programme based upon a commitment to minimise the 
impact of EMPRES diseases and improve food security of their livestock owners. It is hoped 
that it would be nationally driven. 
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b) Effective surveillance, recording, and reporting at the field level are fundamental to national 
early warning systems. The improvement of the disease surveillance system depends on 
positive and effectual change at the local level. 

c) EMPRES deals with transboundary disea.ses. Consequently, the concept of national 
emergency prevention systems is best developed on the basis of a ‘cluster’ of countries 
having common epidemiological situations. The identification of clusters of countries 
would be based upon, 

• the role of the livestock sub sector in the agricultiual economy, 

• the interest among local, national and regional stake holders to combat and prevent 
epidemic diseases, 

• the socio-economic impact of transboundary diseases. 

• the epidemiological situation in adjacent countries based upon epidemiological risk and 
biotope, 

• regional livestock population movements and trade, and 

• the technical feasibility to reduce and contain the disease problem. 

d) National EMPRES Unit 

Participating Member countries within each epidemiological cluster should be encouraged 
to set up National EMPRES Units each with a designated National EMPRES Liaison 
officer being an experienced officer selected by the CVO of the country. The person 
should be experienced in epidemiology and the management and control of epidemic 
diseases by vaccination and other means. It would also include support staff and a 
departmental epidemiologist. Some of the functions are depicted in Figure 5. 

e) Role of the community and the private sector; 

• fhe collaborative involvement of livestock owners, producers associations, extension 
workers, community-based non-governmental organisations and animal health workers 
is essential for the success of the National EMPRES units. They should be involved in 
seminars, workshops and discussions at which the clinical recognition and importance 
of reporting of EMPRES group diseases is emphasised. The latest computer ba.sed 
visual and other aids will be used in this training to establi.sh a base for more effective 
early warning systems amongst the livestock owning communities. 

• The private veterinarians and the community based animal health workers can play 
important roles in the contingency planning for and mounting of Emergency Responses 
to epidemic diseases. Their potential to support public sector animal health services in 
these emergencies is considerable. 

• Procedures for reporting any suspicion of EMPRES group epidemic diseases should be 
available to the above groups, and the lines for the communication of such information 
to the animal health scrviccs must be established, and 

• The co-operation of the civil administration, police, army and other services who are 
likely to be involved in disease emergencies should be sought to assist the animal health 
services. Their roles should be clearly defined. 
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Figure 5. Some of the functions of the national FMPRES unit 
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Appendix 5. 


SUGGESTED ‘CLUSTERS’ OE COl NTRIES 


Table 1. ‘Clusters’ of countries and phases of development to facilitate the adoption of 
KMPRES at the national level 


Region 

’Cluster' ' 

Prevention 
. . 

pnonly 

Control 

priority 

Ciollabo rating 
organisation 

Phase 

1 . Asia & 

ASEAN 

Rinderpest 

FMD 

ASEAN, OlE 

2 

the Pacific 

SAARC 

Rinderpest 

Rinderpest, 

PPR 

SAARC 

1 


ECO 

Rinderpest 

Rinderpest, 

PPR 

7 

1 

2. The Near- 
East 

I'urkey, Syria, 
Israel, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Palestinian 
Authority 

Rinderpest 

PPR, FMD 

o 

2 


GCC 

Rinderpest 

Rinderpest, 
FMD, PPR 

GCC 

2 


North Africa- 
UMA 

Rinderpest, 

PPR 

FMD 

LIMA 

2 

3. Africa 

ECOWAS 

Rinderpest 

CBPP, PPR 

OAU, 

ECOWAS 

2 


Lake Chad Basin 

Rinderpest 

Rinderpest, 

CBPP 

OAU 



IGAD, EAC 

Rinderpest 

Rinderpest, 

CBPP 

OAU, EAC, 
IGAD 

2 


SADC 

Rindeipest 

CBPP, 

FMD 

OAU, SADC 


4, Europe 

Eastern 

Rinderpest, 

FMD 

FMD 

EU-FMD 

2 

5. Latin 
America & 
the Caribbean 

nd‘ 

nd 

nd 

nd 

nd 


' The names and membership of the organisations and regional groupings arc detailed in 
Table 2 on the following page 
^ Not detemiined 
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Table 2. Details of names and membership of organisations and/or regional groupings with 
which EMPRES could develop ‘cluster’ countries 


Acronym 




Association of South East Asian 
Nations 

Bmnei-Darussalam, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Myanmar Laos 
(Cambodia) 

SAARC 

South Asian Association for Regional 
Co-operation 

Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, 
Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka 

ECO 

Economic Co-operation Organisation 

Afghanistan, Iran, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Pakistan, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Azerbaijan, Turkey 

GCC 

Gulf Co-operation Council 

Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, UAE 

UMA 

Union de Maghreb Arabe 

Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Libya, 
Mauritania 

ECOWAS 

Economic Community of West 
African States 

Benin, Burkina Easo, Cape Verde, 
Cote d’Ivoire, Gambia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria. 
Senegal. Sierra Leone, Togo 


Lake Chad Basin + Nigeria 

Central African Republic, Chad, 
Niger, Zaire 


Inter-Governmental Authority on 
Development 

Ethiopia. Kenya. Uganda. Djibouti. 
Somalia, Eritrea, Sudan 

EAC 

East African Community 

Uganda, Kenya. I'anzania, 

SADC 

Southern African Development 
Community 

Angola, Botswfana, Lesthoto, 
Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, 
South Africa. Swaziland. Tanzania, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe. Mauritius 


South-eastern Europe 

Albania, Greece, Romania, 
Macedonia. Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Croatia. Yugoslavia. Slovenia, 
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Appendix 6. 


List of Experts and FAO Secretariat 

Participating Experts 

AUSTRALIA 
Dr. William Geering 

Director, Animal and Plant Health Branch, Bureau of Resource Sciences and 

Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer 

Dept, of Primary Industries and Energy 

P.O.Box Ell 

Kingston ACT 2604 

AUSTRALIA 

Fax: +61 6 272 4533 

Tel: +61 6 272 5350 

Email: wag@mailpc.brs.gov.au 

FRANCE 
Dr. Jemi Domenech 
Director EMV f-ClRAD 
BP 5035 

34032 Montpellier Cedex 1 

FRANCE 

Fax: + 

Tel: + 

Email: domenech@hpbaill.cirad.fr 
KENYA 

Dr. Walter Masiga 

Director, Inter-African Bureau for Animal Resources of 
The Organisation of African Unity (OAU/IBAR) 

P.O. Box 30786, Nairobi 
KENYA 

Fax: +2 54 2 332046 
Tel: +2 54 2 338544 
Email: parcepidffiusers.africaonline.co.k 

Professor George Parikial 

Professor, Department of Medical Sciences 

Faculty of Biomedical & Health Sciences 

University Pertanian Malaysia 

43400 upm Serdang, Selangor Darul Hhsan 

MALAYSIA 

Fax: +60 3 9426954 

Tel: +60 3 948 6101 

Email: parikial@mcdic.upm.edu.my 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Professor Roger Morris 

Professor, Department of Animal Health 

Massey University 

Palmerston North 

NEW ZEALAND 

Fax: +6 350 5616 

Tel: +6 350 5031 

Email: R.S.Morris@massey.ac.nz 

I'MTED KINGDOM 
Dr. Alex Donaldson 
Head. Pirbright Laboratory 
Institute for Animal Health 
Ash Road, Pirbright 
Woking, Surrey GU24 ONF 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Fax: +44 1483 232448 
■fel: +44 1483 232441 
Email: aid.hol''^bbsrc.ac.uk 

Dr. .Andrew James 

Director, PAN Livestock, Veterinary Epidemiological & Economic Research Unit 

Department of Agriculture 

University of Reading 

PO Box 236, Early Gate 

Reading RG6 2AT 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Fax: +44 1734 262431 

Tel: +44 1734 264888 

Email: veerufalreading.ac.uk 

l.SA 

Dr. Christopher Groocock 

US Department of Agriculture/APHIS 

American Embassy 

Boltzmangasse 

A 1 091 Vienna 

AUSTRIA 

Fax: +43 1 31 3392913 

Emai 1:73451.1521 @CompuServe.COM 

In Attendance 

Dr. Abdoulaye Sawadogo 

Assistant Director General. Agriculture Dcp.irtment 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations 
Viale delle Terme di Caracalla 
00100 Rome 
ITALY 
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Dr. Teruhidc Fujita 

Director, Animal production and Health Division 

Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations 

Viale delle Terme di Caracalla 

00100 Rome 

ITALY 

Ra pporteurs 

Dr. Glynn Davies 

FAO Consultant 

Fax: +44 1 7 4327 1753 

Tel: +44 1 93 858 0471 

Rmail: fgdvirus@eompuserve.com 

Dr. William Taylor 
FAO Consultant 
Fax: +44 1 27 663 843 
Tcl: + 

Email: W.P.Taylor@btintemet.com 

FAQ Se eretariat 

Dr. Mark Rvveyemamu 

Senior Officer, Infectious Discases/EMPRES 

Fax: +39 6 5705 3023 

Tel: +39 6 5705 6772 

Email: Mark.Rwcyemamu@fao.org 

Dr. Martyn Jeggo 

Head, Animal Production and Health Section 

Joint FAO/IAEA Division 

PO Box 100, Vienna 

AUSTRIA 

Fax: +43 1 20607 

Tel: +43 1 2060 26053 

Email: M.H.Jeggo@iaea.org 

Dr. Peter Roeder 

Animal Health Officer (Infectious Disease Emergency) 
Fax: +39 6 5705 3023 
Tel: +39 6 5705 4637 
Email: Pcter.Roeder@fao.org 

Dr. Kris Wq|ciechowski 
Animal Health Officer (Virology) 

Fax: +39 6 5705 3023 
Tel: +39 6 5705 4180 
Email: Kris.Wojciechowski@fao.org 
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Dr, Abdelali Benkirane 

Animal Health Officer (Bacteriology) 

Fax; +39 6 5705 3023 

Tel: +39 6 5705 2681 

Email; Abdelali.Benkirane@fao.org 

Dr. Paul Rossiter 

EC-Funded PARC Epidemiology Project 
Inter-African Bureau for Animal Resources of 
The Organisation of African Unity (OAU/IBAR) 

P.O. Box 30786, Nairobi 
KENYA 

Fax: +25 42 332 046 

Tel: (home) 25 42 749 573 

Email : parcepid@users.africaonline.co.ke 

Dr. Peter Morcombe. Visiting Scientist 
Fax: +39 6 5705 3023 
Tel: +39 6 5705 4747 
Email: Peter.Morcombe@fao.org 

Dr. Mark Schoenbaum, Visiting Scientist 
Fax: +39 6 5705 3023 
Tel; +39 6 5705 3847 
Email: Mark.Schoenbaum@fao.org 

Dr. Bernadette Abela, Short Term Officer, Animal Health Service 

Fax: +39 6 5705 3023 

Tel: +39 6 5705 3974 

Email: Bemadette.Abela@fao.org 

Ms. Diana Dennington, EMPRES Clerk 
Fax: +39 6 5705 3023 
Tel: +39 6 5705 4798 
Email: Diana.Dennington@fao.org 
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1977 (E/S) 
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